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RITISH ARCH, OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
32, Sackville Street, Piccadilly. — — MEETING, 
8 o'clock, April 12, 1905. The following ape, w ~~ read :—‘ Folk 
and Weather Lore of Peterborough and District,’ es C. DACK, Esq. 
GEO. PATRICK, ARI. BA., Hon. Sec. 


Rear HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

An URDINARY MEETING of the SOCIETY will be held on 

THURSDAY, April 13, at p.u., in CLIFFORD'S INN HALL, 

Fleet Street. when Miss E. M. G. ROUTH, F.R.Hist.S., will read a 


Paper on ‘ The English Occupation o f Tangiers SEN, Hos, Senndinn 
‘on, Secretary. 





F Oo L 8 oO N_ & 
WOODLANDS PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Rey. HENRY T. J. COGGIN, M.A.Cantab. 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guar desiring ee ners to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GI 
TUTORS in England or Abroad 
are invited to call mgr or a aS. THULIN detailed oo to 
MESSRS. GABBIT. Gé 








wee for | more than ‘hire rty years 4 J p fh in’ touch with the 
Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, Nephew of the late 
Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sack ville Street, London, W. 








‘HE ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY. 


‘FRANCIS OF ASSISI.’ 
TWO EXTRA MATINEES 
On THURSDAY and FRIDAY, April 13 and 14, at 3 o'clock, 
At ST. GEORGE’S HALL, Langham Place, W. 
Prices 5s., 4s.,3s. Admission 2s. 
Seats may now be booked at the Hall or Libraries. 


LD BRITISH SCHOOL. —SHEPHERD’S 

SPRING EXHIBITION oes choice Landscapes and Portraits 

Ag] Masters of the Old British School.—SHEPH Ds GALLERY, 
0. 27, King Street, St. James's. 








ESSRS. CARFAX OPEN their NEW 
PREMISES. 24, BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, - i with an 
EXHIBITION of WORKS by Mr. JOHN 8. SARGENT. 
The EXHIBITION will CLOSE on APRIL 29. Open Daiiy; including 
Saturdays, 10to6. Admission Une Shilling. 


S'- MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY 1. 

The agen School provides complete Courses of Instruction for the 
Medica! s of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Daten, for the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons ; and for the Government Medical Service 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value 
45. to 52. 10s.. will be COMPETED for in SEPTEMBER. Students 
to May are eligible 

k of Curriculum on application to the Dean. 





St PAUL’S SCHOOL, LONDON. 


The GOVERNORS of ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, LONDON, hereby give 
notice that itis their intention shortly to ELECT a HIGH MASTER, 
who will enter upon his duties in SEPTEMBER NEXT. 

Candidates must be Graduates of some University in the United 


Master are required to make proper provision for religious instruction 
— ins * si in accordance with the principles of the Church of 

Dg anc 
d to make their application in writing, and 
onan thirty eopien of not more than three Testimonials, together 
with not more than three References, to the undersigned on or before 
APRIL 29 NEXT 

Any further information which may be desired may be obtained from 
the undersigned. and Candidates may be supplied, if they desire it, 
with copies of the Scheme settled by the Charity Commissioners and 
approved by Her late Majesty in Council. 

N WATNEY, Clerk to Governors. 
Mercers’ Hall, Cheapside, E.C., March 23, 1905. 


U N IVEESITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
BERYSTWYTH. 

The vr an invites ssplieations for the Post of WARDEN of the 
ALEXAND) HA ee DENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS, in 
succession ny Miss E. A. Carpenter. Applications and 70 Copies of 
Testimonials to be sent by MAY 10 to the eae from whom 











further particulars may be obtained. t. BERTS, Principal. 
NIVERSITY | COLLEGE of WALES, 
ERYSTWYTH. 


The COUNCIL ae te applications for boy post of REGISTRAR and 
SECRETARY of th ta Salary of 300!. 
Applications and TO ce copies of ‘Testimonials to be sent by nad 10 to 
the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtai! 
. F. ROBERTS, Principal. 





’ 
St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 

The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN APRIL 25, 1905. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital Walls, subject 
to the Collegiate Regulations. 

exue Hospital contains a service of 750 Reds. co er ag and Prizes 

give e aggregate value of nearly re awarded ann’ 
cial Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and other London 
L £ a for the F.R.C.8., and for other Higher 
Seeeeas tion 

There isa oo thoroughly well-equipped Cricket Ground. 

For further eee Seely, 4 ——y- f or by letter, to Mr. W. 
Doveras a bg C.Cai den of the College, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital 

A Handbook frowantes on application. 


EDFORD COLLEGE for 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 27, 1905. 

e College provides instructton for Students preparing for the 
University of nden rees in Arts. Science, and Preliminary 
Medicine ; also instruction in subjects of General Education. 

There isa Hygiene Department and an Art School. 
STUDENTS CAN RESIDE IN THE COLLEGE. 
cetonn - application to the Parncrrav. 

WoO ENT ‘CE SCHOLARSHIPS, each one tenable for Three 
Years at Bedtord College for Women, will be offered for competition in 
J pik 190 

Lm for Professional Training in Teaching. 

4 Students are admitted to the Training Course in OCTOBER and 
AN 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of 10/., will be atonal, 
for the Course of SECONDARY TRAINING beginning in OCTOBER 


Applications should reach the Heap or Tue TratNinc DerartMEnt 
not later than JULY 7, 1905. 





WOMEN 





THE VICTORIA 


UNIVERSITY of MANCHESTER. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION. 

An EXAMINATION for the awards of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and EXHIBITIONS in Classics. Modern Languages, ipo Mathe- 
matics, and Science, will be held at the University on MONDAY, 
May 15, and Following Days. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, &c., tenable at the HALLS of RESIDENCE in 
connexion with the University are also OFFERED for AWARD on 
the results of the above Examination.—For particulars apply to the 
REGISTRAR. 








THE VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY of MANCHESTER. 
The COUNCIL is prepared to appoint a JUNIOR ASSISTA} ap! 


gr oom in CLASSICS, at a Salary of 1501. cf lage .— Detail 
of app may be the Recisrrar. 











THE VICTORIA 


UNIVERSITY of MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL is prepared to appoint a oe eee in JURIS- 
PRUDENCE and ROMA LAW for Three Years.—A detailed estate- 
ment of the of app may be obtained from the 
REcIsTRaR. 














THE HOLBURNE of TENSTRIE MUSEUM, 


WANTED, an experienced Pe o0 single man, or married but 
without incumbrances, to take charge of the Museum, consisting of 
Antique Plate, Paintings, China, and other Works of Art. He wil 

uired to reside on the premises. The Trustees are peseeres = 
offer 1501. per annum, with Furnished Rooms.— Applications to be mad 
~~ letter only, and sent to the Museum, Charlotte Street, Bath. 
—The Trustees can only communicate with a selected number of 
sqelnate 


vous BREE A eer 
Yearly Subscription, by post,’ Inland, 


15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. 









York Post Office as Second Clas tter. © / 
FRANCE.—The ATHENEZUM —/ 


obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUNKIRK, 
GENEVA, GOLFE-JUAN, HAVRE, HYERES, JUAN-LES-PINS, 
LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, MONACO, MONTB 
CARLO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS (Est, Nord, Lyon), PAU, ROUEN, 
SAINT RAPHAEL, TOULON, TOURS. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & BON, 243, Rue de Rivoli; 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


TRAINING for PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 
WORK and INDEXING.—Apply Miss Pernernrince (Nat. Sci. 
Tripos), 52a, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, W. 


[YPE- “WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Fn a (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local ; 

Languages). Research, Revision, Translation. — Tus 

Trrs-Wairine AcEncr, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, ENVE- 
comet eee Sgt and ae “TYPED at home (Rem- 
7, Vernon a Rbed, Clapham. ete alanine 


TXPE- -WRITING promptly and accurately done, 
Ten years’ experience. Excellent references. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Barbee BW quantity.—Miss Messer, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, 
rt r] 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.— 
Authors’ MSS., Plays, Sermons, Reports, &c., 9d. per 1,000. 
and General Copying, Accuracy and Despatch guaran 

Miss N. E. Rosinson, 8, estover Road, Wandsworth Common, 
London, 8.W. 


YYPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, 
PLAYS, REVIEWS, SERMONS, &c., TYPE-WRITTEN with 

dee and on _—— _ 1 000 Wye = Testi- 

is on ,° cation.—Miss ALD 

Westmorland. vanes a See 


and at the 








W.-— 




















YPE-WRITING.—SERMONS, AUTHORS’ MSS8., 
c., carefully and promptly executed, ‘ed. per 1,000 words. Un- 
Sela: Kent. ‘Testimonals.—Miss A. Massie, Strathairly, New Barn, Long- 


YYPE-WRITING.—MSS., SOIBNTIFIO, and of 
all Descriptions, COPIED. 8 work 
care. % ar Reoms (Shorthan: - oa Usual ‘Terms.— 
Misses E. and I. Farran, Donington House, 30, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, | At 











ELFAST LIBRARY and SOCIETY for 
PROMOTING KNOWLE 
(LINEN HALL seman 

The GOVERNORS of the LIBRARY require the services of a 
gee at a Salary of 150] per year, rising by yearly increases 
ri) 

All reason es to be sent in on or before APRIL 20, 1905. 

Full particulars on i Ser ect to the Honorary Sxcrerany, Linen 
Hall Library, Belfast 


SSISTANT EDITORSHIP WANTED, in 

LONDON or the PROVINCES va a UNIVERSITY MAN. Has 

had great experience as Editor and r Writer. Special knowledge 

of Far East.—Address Box 963, Athenwum | Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 


A DVERTISER desires post as LITERARY 
ADVISER to Nr age ae FIRM. University Classical 
Honours Man.—Address A. H. 8, Box 962, Atheneum Press, 13, 

Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


GENTLEMAN, at liberty the end of April, late 
of Learned Society, London, . 2 engage in 











Staff 
PRIVATE SECRETARIAL WORK. — Address Atheneum 


Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


OUNG UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, Classical 

Scholar of his College, Pree and German (acquired abroad), 

SEEKS OPENING in good PUBLISHING HOUSE.—Pen-y-Graig, 
Tyndall Avenue, Bristol. 


Te PROPRIETORS of TRADE and other 

KLY PAPERS.—Successful ADVERTISING MANAGER 
prog PARIN ERSHIP, or Engagement with view to same. Small 
capital — Box 638, Watson’s Advertising Agency, 6, Bouverie 
Street, E.C. 


A CTOB-DRAMATIST, twenty years’ experience, 
Master of the Art of Construction and Stage Technique, 
REPORTS UPON, REMEDIES FAULTS in PLAYS, and MAKES 
THEM ACTABLE. Novels Dramatised.—Dramatisr, i424, Sternhold 
Avenue, Streatham Hill. 


RANSLATION, REVISION, RESEARCH, 
REVIEWING, INDEXING, and other LITERARY WORK, or 
_ resident Secretarys' hip. Classics, French, German, Italian. 
cial Subjects, Mythology and Literature. Varied experience.— 
ilies Seer, 53, Talbot Road, W. 


L! TERARY RE SEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere terms. 
Testimonials.—A. B., Box 910, pried Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 


























UTHOR®S’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. r 

1,000 words. References to well-known Writers.—M. 8rvarr, Thirl- 
bank, Roxborough Road, Harrow. 


HE AUTHOR'S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 


The interests of gece capabl 
Publishing arranged. placed with Fublishors he and Testi. 
; P iw. 


monials on application ms +h A.M. 
EWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
BOUGHT, SOLD, VALUED, 
And supplied with every requisite. 
Write for ‘THE COMPLETZ JOURNALIST.’ 

The Imperial News Agency, 2 and 4, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 
America : 700-706, Fourteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Australia: Holt’s Chambers, 121, Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of ag tw ned Properties, undertake Valuations fer 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts,&c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 























Catalogues. 
NATALOGUE No. 42. > _Drawings— Engravings— 
after 


Turner’s Liber ae 
Engravings, Ho; h, epg Palmer, Weiethes deauamen 
Celour-Prints—Il ererntea Books—Works by HRuskin. Post free, Six- 
pence. Wx. Waxp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


‘THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
No. 139, a a Fn na mig bg 13 ‘SOME CON- 
TEMPORARY FOREIG 


MISTS,’ by M. O. FORSTER, 
together with an exact *pibllography ‘ot Ceci” “Publications, and a 
Double E Plate of their Portraits. Specimen Copies gratis. — Wittens & 
Norcare, Book Importers, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


H. PEACH, Antiquarian Bookseller, 37, Bel- 

e voir Street, t Leicester, issues Pegs rye rem of MSS. and OLD 
BOOKS post free No. 10 Manuscripte— 
Diodin —bibiiotheca fang ae. 

















OOKS.—AII out-of-print and rare Books on any 
—— a. The most expert Bookfinder extant. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue. I make a special feature of ex- 

chan; sca any ahetie Books for others selected from my various Liste. 
pay ist of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.—Epw. Baxer’ ‘3 
Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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PICKERING & CHATTO’'S CATALOGUES, 


CATALOGUE of TRACTS and PAMPHLETS, 


chief Histestent snd Topegsas ical, 238 pp 8vo, with Descri 
and Se se lling Prices of tod Rane Teaste Tracts a rath mesg 


Items on p Aner RE ot — Fh Anne —Astrology— 


— Berkshire — her hamshire — Cambrid, ire —Civil War— 
Charles I. and II.—Channel Islands—Cheshire —Commonwealth— 
Corawall— Oliver G 





re—Durham—Economics and Trade—Queen Elizabeth— 


pa — I. and I1.—Germany—Glouces- 
Bever— Fis Flandors—France George Tolland 


tersh: 

Ireland—James I. and Tl. —Jesuite—Jews—Kent—Lancashire—Law 
Pg an ae jon—NX 
shire — Norfol Northam shire —N vrthumberland—Notting- 
hamsbire — Oxfordshire — ‘opery — Popish Plot — Pretender (the 








Sales by Auction. 
ey | 4 the late A. J. — Esq., FAA. i the well- 
Musical I: ments; @ Portion of the 


library of MACKENZIE WAL WA LCOTT, Esq., the celebrated 
Archeologist ; and other Properties, 


MESS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
a ae ON, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on MONDAY, —_ 17, and following Day, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock 
peony, VALUABLE BOOKS poten te Grove's Dictionary of Music 
usicians, 5 vols. Beye , Coloured Plates by Row- 

iandson —the Cambri =o espeare, ms vols. — Life of Napoleon, 
Coloured Plates — Goldsmith's Deserted Viliage. First Edition. fine 
copy—Curtis’s sag g Magazine, Comp! to 
Botanical vols. “ore English Botan 
Loddiges’ Botanical ‘Gavinet, 17 vols. — well’s 





Young and Old) — Printing — mne — Quakers 


Rupert — 
Bpanish avers Sgtland’_Shropanicg~ nomeretahire — Spun 
—Warwickshire—Westmoriand— William III.— Wiltshire— Worces- 
tershire—Yorkshire. Paper cover, post free, 1s. 


CATALOGUE of ENGLISH LITRRATURE, 
jographically and Teqreuttesty. including First or 
mony gaitioese 0! a ritings of practically every English Author 
from Chaucer to R + pp. 8vo, with Descriptions 
and Selling Prices of nearly 4 Rare Books, half-cloth, post free, 
3s.6d. This ++ ~~ has ~ ya prowounced on all sides to be the 
most i gue on the subject ever issued. 


CATALOGUE. of SPORTS, PASTIMES, ARTS, 
SCIENCES. 22? pp. exe, we —_ Descriptions and Sellin Prices of 
nearly 2,000 Old or upon almost every Branch of Sport, 
Science, or Art, paper cover, yt free, ls. 


CATALOGUE of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
126 spp. Gre. ss with Descriptions and Selling Prices of about 900 old 
"including Works on Africa, America, Australasia— 

First Baitions of Books Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott, rge 
poe. Ro Furniss, James 
lot Browne’ ee 








and Robert Cruikshank, Ric 
Gilray, Ernest ae, Jona. Leech, 
Henry Alken, Thom: 

with Coloured Fistes—0a interesting Collection of Old Curiosa, 
Erotica, Facetix#, Old Romances, Chap Books, and Children’s Books 





—numerous To; yo Works relating to most of the Counties 
See, ae tland. and Wales—fine Ly, 4 — 
‘ypo- 





(repeal re Specimens, including many Rare Editiones Prineines and 
ples of the Early Printers. Paper cover, post free, ls. 


CATALOGUE of NEW PURCHASES. Books on 
ali Subjects, a fine Col of 8 d and Blaborately 
Gilt-Tooled Old Leng and several very beautiful — 
Illuminated Manuscripts. 578 pp. 8vo, containing 
with bee pe! ae of 4000 bps goo Books, rye with ‘ 

98 pts an 6 





MS. of the et 





jou! 
@ Historique, Large Paper— 

long Series of Works on Folk-lore and Biblio- 

raphy—First Editions of Jane Austen’s Novels—Sheraton’s Cabinet- 


er’s Drawing Kook, 1791-93, fine copy—Fanin, Royal Naples 
Museum, Cabinet Secret—Works on Music and Musicians— ish 
To; hi andA 1 Books—First Editions 





hical, 
of pipe Authors—choice Tilustrated Books, &c. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfall en Notice that they will hold the Following 
SALES by ‘AuCTIO at their Great Rooms, +1 oem it, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely 
On MONDAY, April 10, PICTURES by OLD 
MASTERS of the late HENRY WILLETT, Esq., and others. 


On TUESDAY, April 11, the COLLECTION of 
ENGRAVINGS of the Early English School of H. G. HUGGINS, Eeq. 
On THURSDAY, April 13, the COLLECTION 


of EARLY ENGLISH SPOONS of E. B. BRAND, Esq.; OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE of the late Lieut.-Col. E. A. SHULDHAM and others. 


roe FRIDAY, April 14, fine OBI ENTAL 
RCELAIN, MINIATURES, OPJECTS of ART DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE from Private Sources, and OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
of TANCRED’S CHARITIES. 
On SATURDAY, April 15, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS of the late Mrs. WORTHINGTON and others. 
On MONDAY, April 17, and TUESDAY, April 18, 
ENGRAVINGS, BTUHINGS, and DRAWINGS by and after the Old 














cloth, post free, 6s. 

It has been ——— Fg omen A to make the above charges for our 
Catalogues, to prevent of from irresponsible 
8. The cost of the Catalogue wil, however, be Mdeducted 

first order of ll. 


PICKERING & CHATTO, Antiquarian Booksellers, 
66, HAYMARKBT, LONDON, 8. W. 


LEIGHTON’S 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of EARLY 
PRINTED and other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
and BINDINGS. 








Part VIII. SI—T, with 144 Illustrations, price 2s. JUST ISSUED. 
Parte I.—VII. containing A—8H, with 1050 Illustrations in Facsimile, 
price 1 7s. the 7 Parts. 


3. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 


W Se % .& = z= = ee 
e NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE OF REMAINDERS 
(Spring, 1905) 
IS NOW READY, and can be had on application. 
It ins many imp BOOKS, offered at a GREAT REDUCTION 
IN P#ICE by 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


Wholesale and Export Bookseller, 265, High Holborn, London. 


ERTRAM DOBELYL 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, and PUBLISHER, 
77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in English Literature, including 
Poetry and the Drama—Shakespeariana—First Editions of Famous 
eee Books, &c. CATALOGUES free on 
a on. 


BOOK BUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 

LIBRARIES. — The APRIL CATALOGUE of _ valuable 
SHOOND-HAND WORKS and NEW Corn Offered at prices 
agreatly reduced, is now ready, and will be post free upon 
application to W. H. Surru & w, Library egueemeen, 186, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS.—Send for 
CATALOGUE (post free) of good SECOND-HAND WORKS, 

esteemed Editions of various Authors, some s¢arce, all in new extra 
leather bindings, full and half bound, at prices affixed.—W. Roor & 
Son, Book binders, 29-30, Eagle Street, Red Lyon Street, Holborn, W.C. 


AY’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
96, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 
Founded 1776. 
Terms of Town and , oe (Beggin oer with List of Recent 
Additions - ne Librar: Bee pplicati 
SPECIA LEARANCE LIST ots Sunes Lineary Books and others, 
a * a condition for Cash at greatly reduced prices, NOW 
THE SECOND Boa ee CIRCULATING 
ARY IN LON 


CHROMOS. 
— in Stock ; 
= for this Month’s Printed List. 
SAINT Fit DE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 


POETBAIT of of GEORGE MEREDITH, after the 























A2BUNDI DEL 


many rare ones. 





SA wae fone by Shin. —Address W. Biscomsz Garpwer, Hoathly, 





ANCIENT and MODERN COINS.—Collectors 
and Antiquarians are invited to apply to SPINK & SON, Limited, 
for Specimen Copy see) of their NUMISMA‘ ‘TIC CIRCULAR. The 
finest Greek, Rom: d@ English Coins on View and for Sale at 
Moderate Prices fats pink 4 & Son, Limited, Experts, Valuers, and Cata- 
See 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. Established upwards of 





The Library of a Barrister, 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
CTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., o 
WEDNESDAY. A rill 12, at 1 o'clock, the LIBRARY of a BARRISTER, 
comprising Gould’s Birds of Euro , 5 vols.— Whitaker's History of 
Richmondshire, 2 vols.—Drake's 
relating to the County of York—a Moma ved Set of the Harleian 
Society's Publications, with the Register Section, 83 vols.—Privately 
Printed Visitations and Registers, 20 vols. — Index Library, 
32 vols.—Yorkshire A Journal and Record 
Series, 52 vols.— Hampshire Record Society's Publications, &c., 17 vols, 
—Folk-lore Society, Cares to 1902—Villon Society's ‘Translations, 
22 vols.—Standard Historical Works — Tag noe British Birds. 
5 vole.—Tennyson’ — Poems, First Edition, erect 833, &c. 
‘o be viewed and Catalogues 








| W.C., and will include Chinese and 


boracum, 1736, and other Books | 


Rare and Valuable Books, including a Selection from the 
Library of a Gentleman, 


M 288s. HODGSON & CO, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, yt W.c., 
eee J 12, and Two Following D ys, "RARE "ana 
ALUABLE BOOKS, comprising a SELECTION m the LIB RARY 
of a GENTLEMAN, and other PROPERTIES, y~ tt Boydell’s 
shakespeare Gallery, 2 9 vols. rere gaol Reg vor of ndon, 
Coloured Plates, 3 vol rian Works— 
Armstrong's Sir Henry eaten teers , eR, Painters, 2 vols., 
and other Fine-Art Books—Bowdler Sharpe’s Monograph of Thrushes, 
Coloured Piates, 2 vols. may Editions of Gardiner. Lecky, Froude, 
Bentham, and others—Books a relating to Amcrica— Words- 
worth’s Ode to Charles Lamb, athe Seeeey rare Privately-Printed 
Issue—Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, Original Issue, and other First 
Editions—Framed Engravings by Bunbury—Autograph Letters, &. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8. Ww. 

Without Reserve.—The Whole of the extensive and valuable 
Collection of Mr. HENRY LYON, of 15, King William 
| a we Strand, whose lease having expired, he is relinquishing 
usiness. 


ESSRS. ROBINSON & FISHER are 
instructed to SELL, at their Rooms, as above, on ‘TUESDAY, 

April 11, and Three Following Days, and TUESDAY, April 18, and 
Following Day, at 1 o'clock At each Day, the WHOLE of the 
extensive and valuable COL as above, comprising a large 
—— of ao and Continental Potter ry and Porcelain—Books— 
ee Cut Glass—Metal Work—Nelison and other Kelics— 
Batte: Enamel and Jewelled Boxes and Candlesticks—about 5000z. 
of Old Cha Chased Plate—Sheftield Plated Articles and Jewellery—a large 
Collection of Old Sporting Printe—Engravings in Mezzotint and 
Colours— Water-colour Drawings— Pictures on Glass—Pictures of the 
English and Dutch Schools — Decorative Furniture, comprising 
Chippendale, Sh and Chairs, 8 Card-tables 
and retaire ain a Flemish Cabinet, a Parqueterie Commode, 
rt, &c.— Marble Buste— Old 1 French _ English 
Models— 








and a quantity of Decorative Property. 
May be viewed the Saturday and Monday prior in each week, and 
Catalogues had. 





Curiosities. 

R. J. C. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of 

CURIOS will take place on TUESDAY, April 11, at half-past 

12 o'clock, at his Kooms, 38, meen, Street, Covent Garden, London, 

japanese Porcelain, Carved Ivories, 

and Cloisonné Ware—interesting Specimens of Native Bead Work 

from South Africa—a fine Specimen Krank of the Sixteenth Century— 
ved and Inlaid Furniture—Pictures—Prints—and Curios from 

On ‘view Ss prior 10 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 

application 





Fishing Tackle and Miscellaneous Property. 
FRIDAY, April 14, at half-past 12 o'clock, 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at bis Rooms, 

38, King Street, Covent Garden, wil, FISHING RODS, 

REBLS, LINES, and GENERAL TACKLE by Hardy, Farlow, Foster, 

Malloch, Slater, &c., ali in finest possible order, &c. —Photo ‘aphic 

eras, Lenses, and Accessories by leading Makers—Scientific In- 

struments—Tools—Microscopes and Slides—and a large Quantity 
of valuable Goods 


On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 


, application. 





THE HANS ANDERSEN CENTENARY. 
HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. 


Translated from the Danish Original by H. L. BR#KSTAD, 


With over 240 Illustrations by HANS TEGNER. 


In 2 vols. demy 4to, price 10s. net each, 


Up to now no worthy Edition of Andersen’s Fairy Tales has existed, either in the 
original Danish, or in one of the twenty-five languages into which the Tales have been 
translated. For this monumental Edition of his best work the publisher has been fortunate 
in securing the services of the great Danish Artist Hans Tegner, to present pictorially 


the dainty fancies of the fairy poet, 


There are altogether over 


240 Illustrations, partly in 


line and partly in wash, the latter having been engraved on wood by the best living 
French, German, and American wood engravers, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, WO 





THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Offices—SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Telephone No.: 12282 CENTRAL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


This Society was established in 1862 to supply Leg Instruments, 


Spinal 


Supports, Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, &c., and every 
other description of Mechanical Support, to the Poor. 


OVER 400 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY WEEE. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
Annual Subscription of £0 10 6) Entitles to Two Recommendations 


Life Subscription of 


£5 5 OJ 


per Annum, 


Bankers—Messrs. Barcuay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard Street. 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 
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Natural History Specimens, 
TURSDAY, April 18, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 
ms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, Londen, W.C. 
rare and valuable BIRDS’ EGGS—Enatomological Specimens, British 
and Exotic— fine Cabinets— Books— Heads and a Big Game—fine 
Lion and Tiger Skins—and many general Specime 


Catalogues and all particulars on aaieaiie 





Engravings. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 10, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS, Framed and in the Portfolio, et eg 
Subjects of the English ee by J. RB. Smith, W 
Tumkins, R. Earlom, W. Pether and pen RR oc 
Portraits by 8. Cousins, W. Dickinson, Gainchorongh | De Vv. 
Green, J. Jacobé, J. Jones, C. Turner, W. Walker, &c. soleding , RS 
Countess of Harrington, by V. Green, after Sir J.’ Reynolds—Lady 
Hamilton, by W Say, after . Masquerier—Lord Eldon, by J. R. Smith, 
after Sir T. Lawrence— Earl of Daikeith, by V. Green, after Sir J 
Reynolds—and others. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The Collection of Coins and Medals of the late 
REUBEN CULL, &sq. 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON . HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. Wellin 

Street. Strand. W.C, TUESDAY. April 11, and Sehowten 
at 1 o'clock precisely, COINS and MEDALS, including a Collection at 
Greek, Roman. and Modern Coins, partly Ler tnn ap = the 
Centary — Greek, Roman, English. and Fore 
Pattern Coins—rare English Medals, from a 
extensive Collection formed by the late REUBEN CULL, iq. 00 

rising Greek Coins—Roman Consular and Imperial Denarii— nglish 

‘coins in Gold, Silver, and Copper—Coin Cabinets — Numismatic 
Books, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and eens including a Portion of the Library of 
BASIL A, WUODD, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 18. Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., TUESDAY, April 11, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including a Portion 
of the Library of BASIL A. WOODD, Esq.. including Jesse's Historical 
Works, and other Works on History—Marlborough Gems, Biography, 
Natural History. Sporting Books, Topography—Collins’s Somerset, 
Alpine Works, &c —other tag containing Biblia Sacra Latin: na, 
1653, Louis X!V.’s own copy—Scott’s Novels, 78 vols. chiefly First 
Editions —Racing Calendar, 78 vols 1753-1849 -Rare Pamphlets Sgr! 
to the French Kevolution—Apperiey’s Life of a Sportsman, Firs! 
Edition—Hewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds—Oxford English Dietionary, 
1884-1902 — Catalogues of Important ¢ rench 
Works—Civil War ‘Tracts- Architectural Works—Portraite—Natural 
History—Ruskin'’s Modern Painters, 8 vols.—Scientific Works - Blake’s 
Allustrations to the Book of Job aad Young's Night Thoughts—Ray 
Society Publications —Poetical and Dramatic Works—Books Illustrated 
by Cruikshank. Stanfield, Leech, &c.—First Editions of the Works of 
Esteemed Authors, &c. —Ruck’s Views of Cities, Towns, Castles, 
Abbeys, &c., of England and Wales, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








A valuable Collection of Fs se Letters and Historical 


cuments, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellin, 

Street, Strand. W.C., on THURSDAY, April 13, at 1 o'clock preciseiy, 
a valuable COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HI6- 
TORICAL DOCUMENTS of the Seventeenth Century. the Property of 
a GENTLEMAN, deceased (sold by order of the Executors). Among 
the Writers of the Letters will be found the names of rp Charles IL, 
Queen Henrietta Maria (one an extremely 
to her Son, Charles II.). Abraham Cowley. Thomas Ritierew, the 
Marquis of Montrose, Henry Jermyn (afterwards Earl of St. Albans), 
Lord Clarendon, Sir Richard Fanshawe, Prince Rupert, William, 
Prince of Orange (son-in-law of Charles I.), Marquis of Ormonde, 
James Stanley, seventh Far! of Derby, Sir John Byron, Lord Cutts, &c. ; 
also an extremely interesting Series of Autograph Letters of Sophia, 
Electress of Hanover, «nd Mother of George I.—Documents signed by 
Henry VII. and Oliver Cromwell—Letters of the Countess of Albany 

ose of the Young Pretender)—Documents signed by Queen hana, 

*rincess Augusta (mother of George III.). James II, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, Cardinal Stuart—and a Series of Vellum Deeds dating from 1307 
to 1764, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Engravings and Drawings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, on FRIDAY April 14, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS. FRAMED and in the PORTFOLIO, 
from various sources, comprising Sporting and Military Subjects—fine 
Mezzotint Portraits of Ladies, including Baiser Envoyé, 
Vv iscountess Andover Lady Langham Hsbel! Hoppner), Lady Hamilton 
asa Oliver Gold Proof), Mrs. Abingdon (Proof 
before Letters). Countess of Saber, Lady Stanhope (Proof before 
Letters, after Reynolds). &c —Fancy Subjects of the English School, 
after Morland, Ward, Wheatley, Bigg, Smith, Buck, Cosway, Bunbury, 
&c. — Drawings in Water Colours, by Morland, Wheatley, Kowland- 
son, &. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








IRELAND. 
Mountainstown, Navan, co. Meath. 


The RESIDENCE of the late J. N. POLLOCK, Esq. D.L.—Sale (by 
order of the Executrix) of all the Antique Farniture — about 
4,000 oz. of Old Silver—Sheffield Plated Ware - Family Jewels— 
Engravings in Colour. Line, and M i Oil Paintings—Curios— 
Collection of Old China—Library of valuable Books—Galleries— 
Portfolios of Engravings—Pianofortes and General Furniture. 


ESSRS. BENNETT & SON respectfally give 
Notice that they will SELL by AUCTION on the PREMISES. on 
TUESDAY, April 18. and Following Days, the valuable CONTENTS 
of the MANSION, which can be viewed the Saturday and Monday 
preceding Sale. 
Catalogues, price 1s. each, which will admit to viewand Sale, can be 
tad on application to the Avcrionrrrs, at their Office, 6, Upper 
‘Ormond Quay, Dublin. 











In 2 vols. crown 8v0, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


OHN FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENAUM,’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


Macmillan & Oo., Limited, London. 





Books and BOOK-PLATES. 
The Book-Lover’s Magazine. 
Vol. V. Part 3, APRIL, 1905. 2s, 6d, 
OSCAR WILDE, NOTES for a BIBLIOGRAPHY of. By 


-R. 


Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart.-HOW a BOOK is 
BOUND. 


G. M. FRAZER.—A SCOTCH TOWN COUNCIL of the 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY as PATRONS of LITERA- 
TU 


BOOK-PLATES by A. DE RIGNER, MICHELET, 
HAROLD NELSON, &c. 


BASIL ANDERTON.—CONCERNING the BOOK-PLATES 
of THOMAS BEWICK. Illustrated. 


TH. A. FISCHER.—The TREASURES of the ROYAL 
LIBRARY, DRESDEN. Illustrated. 


Otto Schulze & Co. 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


THE UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY, 

ANNAPOLIS; The Workmen's Compensation Bill ; Tall 
Chimney Construction (with Diagrams); The Planning of Cities and 
Public Places (Institute of Architectsj ; Plant-Forms for Decoration ; 
Hooped Concrete as a Form of Construction ; ba of Concrete-Steel 
Structures (Student's Column) ; tye —See the BUILDER of April 8 
(4d., by post 43d). Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Pub- 
lisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


BOOKS FOR THE SPRING. 


BABINGTON’S BOTANY, NEW AND ENLARGED 
EDITION. 


MANUAL of BRITISH BOTANY. 


Containing the Flowering Plants and Ferns, Arranged 
according to the Natural Orders. By C. C. BABING- 
TON, M.A. F.R.S, &c. Ninth Edition. Edited by 
HENRY and JAMES GROVES. 12mo, cloth, 9s. net; 
Thin-Paper Hdition, leather, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. net. 
**Great care bas been taken by the editors, with the 
assistance of many specialists, to bring this edition up to 
date, and it will be welcomed by all field naturalist.” 
Naturalist, 


WORKS BY JOHN E, SOWERBY. 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN.’ 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 


Described, with an Introduction and a Key to the 
Natural Orders, by C. PIERPOINT JOHNSON. Re- 
issue, to which is added a Supplement containing 
180 Figures, comprising later discovered Flowering 
Plants, and the Ferns, Horse-tails, and Club-Mosses. 
Super-royal 8vo, with 1,780 Coloured Figures, 3/, 3s. 
This work gives in one large volume a characteristic 
figure, coloured by hand, of each species of indigenous 
plant, with a short description of its habit, habitat, height, 
and time of flowering. 


An ILLUSTRATED KEY to the 
NATURAL ORDERS of BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 
Containing 9 beautifully executed and accurately 
Coloured Plates by the ‘oe representing 112 
different Species. 8vo, 7s. 


BRITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. 


Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. Described by 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Botanical Lecturer at Guy’s. 
Hospital, and C. PIERPOINT JOHNSON. Second 
Edition. Containing the principal poisonous fungi, 
with 32 beautifully executed Coloured Plates, contain- 
ing numerous Figures, 9s. 6d. 











ORNITHOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. 


By WILLIAM YARRBLL, Vice-President Linnean 
Society, F.ZS. Fourth and Best Edition. Revised to 
the end of the Second Volume (Picatix) by Prof. 
NEWTON, M.A. F.R.S.; the Revision continued by 
HOWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S. Complete in 4 vols, 
8vo, 4l. 4s. 


An ILLUSTRATED MANUAL of 


a BIRDS. By HOWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S. 
, &c. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, with 384 fine 
Wookcute and 3 Maps, 1/. 1s. 
“ Excellent alike in style and matter, it ought tobe in the 
hands of every lover of birds.”"— Annals of Natural History. 
“The whole work forms the most concise and at the 
same time trustworthy book on birds of a single region 
that has ever been written.” —Science Gossip. 


The BIRDS of IRELAND. An 


Account of the Distribution, Migrations, and Habits 
of Birds, as observed in Ireland. with all Additions to 
the Irish List, including an Introduction and Tables 
showing the Distribution of Birds in the Breeding 
Season. By RICHARD J. USSHER and ROBERT 
WARREN. With a Coloured Plate, Maps, and other 
Illustrations. 450 pp. 8vo, cloth, 17. 10s. 

— The SAME, Large Paper (only 50 Copies printed), 
royal 8vo, 2/. 10s. net. 


A READY AID to DISTINGUISH 


the COMMONER WILD BIRDS of GREAT BRITAIN, 
By DAVID T. PRICE. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d, net. 


GURNEY & JACKSON, 
10, Paternoster Row, London. 





STANDARD BOOKS 


ON SALE BY 


JAMES THIN, Bookseller, 


55, SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 





#£s a 
FREEMAN’S NORMAN CONQUEST, 6 vols. ... 710 0 
VON SYBEL’S FRENCH REVOLUTION, 4 vols. 6 6 0 
BREWER’S REIGN of HENRY VIII., 2 vols... 410 0 
IHNE’S HIsTORY of ROME, 5 vols. ... o 215 0 
GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECB, 12 vols. oo 2m 2 
RAWLINSON’S HISTORICAL WORKS, 12 vols. 14 0 0 
TURNER GALLERY, India Proofs ee 350 
HALL’S GALLERY of PICTURES, 150 India 
Proofs, 4 vols. large folio, full morocco o F770 


REYNOLDS (SIR JOSHUA), 500 Mezzotint 
Engravings from his a vols, — half- 
morocco... - 140 0 

MACKLIN’S FINE EDITION. of the " BIBLE, 
with Engravings by wigamanets &e., 7 vols. full 
morocco eee 6 0 

ee HISTORY SOCIETY PUBLICA- 

TIONS, Complete Set, 47 vole. * «. 3310 
BRITISH ESSAYISTS, Edited by Chalmers, 

45 vols. morocco eee eee wo €§S5 
BRITISH POETS, Aldine Editon, 52 vols. oe 310 
BURNS (ROBERT), Complete Works, Edited by 

Scott Douglas, with Illustrations by Sam 

Bough, &c., 6 vols. ... wo 25 
GREEN’S ENGLISH PEOPLE, a vols. best 

Edition ose 210 
ar i “oes MONKS" “of the. WEST, 

7 vols, 3 3 
mee 7 and. "THOMAS’S BOOK of ANTE- 

OPES, 4 vols., Coloured Plates 10 0 

YARRSLL'S BRITISH BIRDS, best " edition, 

4 vols. ee ooo 3 3 
BOTANICA L SOCIBTY of EDINBURGH, 

TRANSACTIONS, &c., 1840-1900, 21 vols. in 18, 

baif-calf 8 15 
SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE, 1885- 

1904, 23 vols. 415 
DOUGLAS PRERAGE and BARONAGE, 8 vols., be 

half-morocco 7 10 
BILLING'S BARONIAL ‘and RCCLESIASTICAL 

ANTIQUITIES of SCOTLAND, 4 vols. oes 
MACAULAY’S COMPLETE WORKS, 10 vols., 

half-morocco 

KNOX’'S WORKS, edited by David Laing, 6 vols. 

DOLLINGER’S GENTILE and JEW, 2 vols. ... 

HUME BROWN’S JOHN KNOX, 2 vols. eee 

ANTE-NICENE CHRISTIAN LIBRARY, 24 vols. 

SMITH and CHEETHAM’S CHRISTIAN ANTI- 
QUITIES, 2 vols. ... 

SCHAFF’S HISTORY of the CREEDS, 3 vols, 

SCHAFF’S CHURCH HISTORY, 12 vols. a 

BUNSEN’S GOD in HISTORY, 3 vole. ... ooo 

EWALD'S HISTORY of ISRABL, 8 vols. oso 

ST. -_—- WORKS, translated by ante 
15 vols tee 

NICHOLS'S LITERARY ANECDOTES and 
HISTORY, 17 vois., half-ca ose 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES, by el 5 vols. oes 

SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS, Edited by ae 
10 vols. half-morocco - 

MERIVALE’S HISTORY of ROME, 7 ‘Vols. 8vo, 
half-calf ... 

ALLIBONKE’S DICTIONARY " of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, 5 vols. ue ose oe S15 

ee pal rene ot ENGLAND, sa 

2 vols eee oe 

se > eel iS) QUEENS of SCOTLAND, 

8 vols. eee eee « 3810 
KINGLAKE’S CRIMEA, 9 vols. half-calf gilt .. 2 5 
SPENCER WALPOLE’S HISTORY of 

ENGLAND, 6 vols. . ae | 
SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Edited by 

Syme, Coloured Plates, 13 vols. ‘half-morocco 16 16 
SMOLLETT’S WORKS, Edited by Henley, 12 vols. 

half-morocco 44 
ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS, 38 vols. in 19, 

half-morocco 210 
beta Prof. . CHRISTOPHER NORTH ") 

ORKS, 12 vols. ... 12 

owsN S BRITISH FOSSIL REPTILES, 4 vole. 9 
121. 12s. we ee 310 

DIGBY’S MORES CATHOLICI, "3 -vols. 3 

ANNALS of SCOTTISH NATURAL HISTORY, 

13 vols ee eee oo 8 
MONTAIGNE'S ESSAYS, folio, 1613 rae 3 

3 
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PUGIN’S — © ORNAMENT and 
COSTU ove ove oes 

PERKIN’S TUSCAN SCULPTORS, 2 vols. nee 

LECKY’ S HISTORY of ENGLAND, Best veemaed 
8 vols. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, Ninth Edi- 
tion, 25 vols. ooo ooo eee wo 510 


CATALOGUES 


° 
MISCELLANEOUS SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
NEW BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
WORKS RELATING TO SCOTLAND. 
Post free on application, 
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NOW READY. 





Cloth, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 948 pp., 512 Illus- 
trations, 60 Genetic Tables, with 28 Plates, 
price 21, 2s. net. 


THE EVOLUTION 
OF MAN. 


BY 


ERNST HAECKEL 


(Professor at Jena University). 





The time has come fora complete, comprehensive, 
and constructive presentment, in a popular form, 
of the now irresistible evidence for the evolution 
of man. This Prof. Haeckel accomplishes in the 
new edition, recently issued in Germany, of his 
‘ Anthropogenie,’ It is virtually a new work, and 
it entailed the better part of a year’s arduous 
labour from its author. The text has been con- 
siderably augmented, the number of full-page 
coloured plates has grown to thirty, the number of 
engravings (many full-page size) to 512, and the 
number of genetic tables to sixty. These illustra- 
tions have all been designed and painted afresh by 
the author on a larger and finer scale, and are 
splendid examples of the artistic skill which Prof. 
Haeckel counts among his many attainments. It 
is now, both in the scientific text and the illustra- 
tions, a superb manual of human development. 

No reproduction, however augmented, of the 
older translation could give an idea of the beauty 
and value of the completed editien of Prof. 
Haeckel’s world-famed book, The new translation 
makes two volumes, covering 948 pages, and, with 
one exception, all the plates and engravings have 
been retained. The work of editing and translating 
has been undertaken by Mr. Joseph McCabe, the 
translator of ‘The Riddle of the Universe.’ The 
text is rendered in plain language, as far as 
possible, and all technicalities are made clear to 
the inexpert reader—a task which has not been 
difficult in view of the 600 illustrations and tables. 
The work has, in fact, been written for the general 
reader, though even for the student it has no rival 
as a comprehensive statement of the evolutionary 
position, The first volume deals with the history 
of the subject, and presents a compendium of 
modern embryology. It is here that the wealth of 
illustration is greatest. The second volume dis- 
cusses the evolution of the race in the light of 
comparative anatomy and paleontology, and has 
also a series of interesting chapters on the evolu- 
tion of particular organs—organs of sense, repro- 
duction, nerves, &c. The argument and attitude 
are scientific throughout, and the author never 
quits the biological territory on which he speaks 
with almost unrivalled authority to-day. There is 
a full Index, and also an adequate Glossary. 

The work has been printed from new type on 
the best paper, and is strongly and handsomely 
bound. 


Agents of the 
Rationalist Press Association, Limited: 
WATTS & CO., 
17, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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FREE OPINIONS 


FREELY EXPRESSED. 

















BY 


MARIE CORELLILI 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE APRIL 17. 


Price 6s. 





JOHN GRAHAM of CLAVERHOUSE, VISCOUNT of DUNDEE, 


1648-89. By C. SANFORD TERRY, M.A. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


CATHERINE de MEDICI and the FRENCH REFORMATION. 


By EDITH SICHEL, Author of ‘ Women and Men of the French Renaissance,’ ‘The Household of the Lafayettes,” 


&c. Demy 8vo, with 12 Illustrations, 15s. net. 
The KING in EXILE (CHARLES II.). By Eva Scott, Author 
By Laurence Binyon, Author of 


of ‘Rupert Prince Palatine.’ Demy 8vo, illustrated, 15s. net. 


PENTHESILEA. A Poem. 


* The Death of Adam,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS and RECOLLECTIONS of GENERAL LEE. By 


Capt. ROBERT E. LEEK. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. éd. net. 


The RUSSO-JAPANESE CONFLICT. By K. Asakawa, Professor 


of Philosophy at Dartmouth College. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The SUN and the SERPENT. A Contribution to the History 


of Serpent Worship. By Brigade-Surgeon C.F. OLDHAM. Demy 8vo, with 33 Full-Page Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 
A PECULIAR PEOPLE: the Doukhobors. By Aylmer Maude, 


Author of ‘ Tolstoy and his Problems.’ Demy 8vo, illustrated, 6s. net. 
MR. ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S NEW BOOK. 


MONARCH, the BIG BEAR. By Ernest Thompson Seton. 


With many Drawings by the Author in half-tone and line. 5s. net. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
JOHN FLETCHERS MADONNA. By Mrs. Comyns Carr, 


Author of ‘ Cottage Folk,’ &c. 


IN SEARCH of the UNKNOWN. By Robert W. Chambers, 


Author of ‘The Maids of Paradise,’ ‘ Cardigan,’ &c. 


The WEDDING of the LADY of LOVELL. By Una L. Silberrad, 


Author of ‘ Petronilla Heroven,’ &c. 


TALES of RYE TOWN. By Maud Stepney Rawson, Author 


of ‘A Lady of the Regency,’ &c. 


A ROUGH REFORMER. By Ernest Glanville, Author of ‘The 


Kloof Bride,’ &c. 


ASIA AND EUROPE. 


By MEREDITH TOWNSEND. 
THIRD EDITION, WITH ENTIRELY NEW PREFACE, 


Crown 8vo, price 5s. net. 


Please write for COMPLETE CATALOGUE and ANNOUNCEMENT LIST, and 
PROSPECTUSES of all NEW BOOKS. 








A, CONSTABLE & CO., Lrurrep, 16, James Street, Haymarket, 8,W. 
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~ METHUEN’S STANDARD LIBRARY > 


MESSRS. METHUEN bave now commenced the publication of the most interesting Series which they have yet issued. METHUEN’S STANDARD 


LIBRARY, of which Mr. SIDNEY LEE is the General Editor, is an attempt to place the best book: 
within the reach of every reader. Similar attempts have been made before, but they have generally failed. The books have either 


8 of all nations, and particularly of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
been too dear, or they have 


been produced in a style unworthy of fine literature, or the texts have been untrustworthy, or the scheme has been partial and unmethodical. The only series 
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Lhasa and its Mysteries, with a Record of the 
Expedition of 1903-4. By L. Austine 
Waddell, Lieut.-Col. I.M.S. (Murray.) 


Ir says much for the inherent interest of 
the Tibetan question that three large 
works could be published on the subject 
within as many months, and that each of 
them should possess an exceptional amount 
of original and instructive matter. Col. 
Waddell is the latest, and we may now not 
unreasonably hope the last, chronicler of 
the expedition to Lhasa, and in some 
respects he enjoys a distinct advantage over 
either of his predecessors. He has closely 
studied the literature and religion of Tibet 
for many years; his previous work on 
Tibetan Buddhism is favourably known; he 
had already visited several parts of Western 
Tibet; and he possesses a considerable 
knowledge of the Tibetan tongue. He thus 
could boast qualifications for the task of 
describing the mysterious forbidden land 
north of the Himalaya that the journalists 
whose works have preceded his could not 
lay claim to. For them everything was 
novel; to him the chief attraction of the 
expedition lay in the fact that it provided 
the opportunity of corroborating or correct- 
ing ths study of many years. A somewhat 
amusing instance will illustrate this dif- 
ference with sufficient clearness. Mr. 
Landon gave his readers a description and 
an illustration of what he called the Treaty 
Stone, the monument recording the treaty 
between China and Tibet in the seventh 
century of our era; but Col. Waddell 
points out that there is a mistake. The 
stone fixed on by Mr. Landon relates not to 
the treaty, but to an edict on smallpox! 
A monolith with a Tibetan inscription stands 
on the further side of the willow-tree over- 
shadowing both monuments, and is the 





real memorial of the ancient treaty. As to 
its precise authenticity and antiquity, we 
notice that Col. Waddell, perhaps wisely, 
avoids committing himself to a positive 
opinion. 

As the chief medical officer with the 
expedition, Col. Waddell enjoyed exceptional 
opportunities of studying the Tibetans at 
close quarters, and his praises are con- 
sequently entitled to particular notice. It 
is not merely that he lauds their courage 
and describes their daring as ‘‘superb,’’ 
but he pays frequent tribute to their good 
temper and readiness to please. Speaking 
of the crowd in the Lhasa streets, he 
writes :— 


‘Their beardless faces, though coarse- 
featured and small and restless-eyed, had a 
contented, cheery expression, since they had 
lost their fears, having seen the futility of 
further resistance and experienced our for- 
bearance. Their friendly demeanour did not 
bear out Marco Polo’s wholesale denunciation 
that ‘the people of Tebet are an ill-con- 
ditioned race.’ It was almost always a 
good-humoured grinning crowd that gathered 
round us in our shopping or photographing 
excursions, and smiled in childish pleasure at 
our lavishness or stared with open - eyed 
curiosity at our strange ways, invariably 
respectful, though never cringing. Seldom 
was a sullen face seen, except amongst the 
Lamas, but many of these, too, would occa- 
sionally relax so as to let a good-natured 
smile lighten up their broad faces.”’ 


His impressions of the people in the 
mass are strengthened by what he says 
about one or two individual Tibetans with 
whom he had relations. There is, for 
instance, the extremely interesting account 
of his interview with the Regent of Tibet, 
with whom the treaty was signed. They 
had a long theological discussion, which 
was somewhat abruptly ended by the 
Eastern dignitary’s discovery that Buddha 
was not mentioned in the Christian Scrip- 
tures, whereupon he brusquely asserted 
that ‘‘the English have no religion at all!” 
But interesting as is this passage, the 
account given of the late Prime Minister, 
the Shata Shape, claims more detailed 
notice, as it removes a good deal of mis- 
conception about, perhaps, the most intel- 
ligent Tibetan now living. Col. Waddell 
made his acquaintance some years ago at 
Darjeeling, and the Shape, who subse- 
quently fell into disgrace under the Dalai 
Lama, is at present in honourable confine- 
ment at Sangnak Cho, in the province of 
Tsa-rong. But there is good reason to believe 
that this retirement is only temporary. It 
has been stated in several places that on 
the occasion of his visit to Darjeeling the 
Shape was ducked in a pond by English 
officers for some alleged rudeness to an 
English lady; but Col. Waddell describes 
the incident in a different way, and 
diminishes its importance by stating that it 
was “his clerk” who was pulled off his 
horse and hustled on the public road by 
‘‘some hot-headed young British ‘subs.’” 
It may, therefore, be hoped that the 
ex-minister has made little of the incident, 
which would hardly have been the case 
if he had himself undergone this personal 
indignity. There is a very striking portrait 
of the Shape in the present volume, and 
we call attention to it for the purpose 
of noticing the somewhat remarkable 





resemblance between this Tibetan minister 
and Lord Curzon. It lends additional 
interest to Col. Waddell’s description of the 
man :— 


‘* Happening to beat Darjeeling at the time, 
I paid him [the Shape] several visits, and 
found him to be a most refined and well- 
informed gentleman, and very well disposed 
towards the English. As a hereditary ruler 
he was anxious to learn something about how 
we ruled India, and he begged me to give him 
@ summary of our criminal, police, and civil 
codes. For, said he, as he had nothing to 
show politically for his visit of many months 
to Darjeeling, he should like to be able to 
take back to Lhasa some useful information, 
by which his countrymen might improve their 
government by imitating portions of our 
Indian system, the superiority of which had 
much impressed him...... He was much struck 
with our practice of not compelling an accused 
person to testify against himself, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Why, we, following the Chinese, 
do the very opposite, for we torture the 
accused until he confesses to the crime!’...... 
Offering to take him down to the plains to see 
Gaya, the holiest place on earth to a Buddhist, 
the spot where Sakya Muni became a Buddha, 
he thanked me effusively, but explained that 
while, personally, nothing would give him 
greater pleasure, he was an official, a servant 
of the Grand Lama, who had permitted him to 
go only as far as Darjeeling, and that, were he 
to go further on to India, he might on return- 
ing to Lhasa be disgraced and lose his position 
and influence on the ground of having been 
too friendly with the English.” 


This conversation took place at the end 
of 1893, about the time that the convention 
was signed with the Chinese Commissioner, 
and Col. Waddell very rightly regrets that 
“this friendly Tibetan nobleman” was 
allowed to return to Lhasa without having 
been associated with the treaty. Had this 
been done the Tibetans could and would not 
have repudiated the treaty as they did, on 
the ground that they “ had been no party to 
it.’ The best that can be hoped from hi 
now is that some turn of the political wheel 
in Tibet may bring the Shape back to power, 
and that he may have the opportunity of 
putting into practice his good intentions of 
twelve years ago. 

With regard to the political side of the 
question, Col. Waddell does not conceal his 
sympathy with the original policy of the 
Indian Government, which was to ignore 
China, and to bring Tibet into direct rela- 
tionship with India by the appointment of a 
British Resident at Lhasa. He accuses 
China of having deliberately opposed the 
expedition, and his indictment of the Amban 
is not weakened by the obstructiveness, now 
coming into prominence, of the Chinese Com- 
missioner Tang, who is at the present 
moment at Calcutta. He says :— 


‘¢‘This Amban Yu Tai is a brother of the 
envoy Sheng Tai, whosigned the Sikhim Con- 
vention in 1893. He is a Manchu of noble 
birth, a scion of the royal house, and was 
specially deputed from Peking by the Empress- 
Dowager to settle the Anglo-Tibetan dispute, 
under a threat of punishment should he fail. 
His evasion and dilatory tactics will be renem- 
bered—how he was appointed in September, 
1903, but did not reach Lhasa till the 12th of 
February, 1904, and despite repeated assur- 
ances that he was hurrying on to Guru and 
afterwards to Gyantsé, and giving dates for his 
starting, under various pretexts never left this 
capital at all. Indeed, there was every reason 
to believe that, notwithstanding their plausible 
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professions of friendship, the Chinese have been 
all along hostile, playing their old game of 
making a cat's-paw of the Tibetans against 
us. They certainly gave false information 
several times during this expedition, mini- 
mising the strength of the Tibetan forces, and 
tney concealed from the mission the plot to 
attack it at Gyantsé, while in the Chumbi 
Valley they are believed to have acted as 
spies, giving information to the Tibetans of 
our strength and movements, and are alleged 
by the Tibetans to have opposed the sending 
of delegates.’’ 

Notwithstanding these accusations, which 
everybody believes to be very near the 
truth, the policy pursued by the Govern- 
ment has been to give way to China all 
along the line, and to transfer the results 
of our efforts and expenditure very largely 
to her pockets. Col. Waddell, however, is 
not always correct when referring to China. 
He attributes the abandonment of the 
Macaulay mission in 1886 to the fact that 
Lord Salisbury ‘‘ held the then current but 
exaggerated notions of the enormous mili- 
tary strength of China.” This is not in 
accordance with history. We must leave 
the responsibility for the statement that 
Lord Salisbury had these “ exaggerated 
notions” of China’s military power with 
Col. Waddell, but certainly they had nothing 
whatever to do with the withdrawal in 
question. The facts are that Lord Salisbury 
was then engaged in negotiations with 
China on the subject of the position created 
in Burma by our occupation of the country, 
and Chinese diplomacy had raised so many 
points of controversy that no speedy settle- 
ment seemed possible. The negotiations 
promised indeed to prove interminable, 
when a hint reached Lord Salisbury that if 
he gave up the projected mission to Lhasa 
the difficulties in Burma would be removed 
and a satisfactory arrangement concluded. 
Lord Salisbury gladly countermanded a 
mission which was then mainly geographical 
and scientific, to be relieved from his worries 
in the Irrawaddi valley, which were many 
and real. He had certainly no “ exagge- 
rated notion” of the capacity of Chinese 
diplomatists to show themselves dilatory 
and obstructive. 

We have noticed a certain number of 
slight mistakes, and the accuracy of the 
references in the index of subjects is not 
unimpeachable. Those, for instance, to 
the Shata Shape contain several errors. 
We do not know why Col. Waddell should 
add to the existing terrors of Asiatic ortho- 

aphy by spelling the Chinese Emperor 

hien-Lung’s name as Chenlung. With 
regard also to the Buddhist formula, ‘‘Om! 
ma-ni pad-me Hum!” is there sufficient 
reason, after a century or so of unbroken 
usage, for Hanging the last word into 
‘‘Hung”? Col. Waddell strews this word 
about his pages in a somewhat aggressive 
manner, and he only once softens this cause 
of irritation by modifying it into “ Hing.” 
These remarks do not imply that we have 
any doubt of the soundness of Ool. 
Waddell’s scientific attainments; but there 
are cases in which it is better to accept the 
prevalent practice than to introduce an inno- 
vation which only tends to produce confusion 
in the mind of the general reader. Col. 
Waddell pays some well-deserved compli- 
ments to the skill and prudence of Sir James 
Macdonald, the commander of the troops, 
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whose share in the success of the expedition 
has perhaps not been sufficiently emphasized 
in the histories of this little war. As Mr. 
Brodrick’s censure of Col. Younghusband 
is still fresh in the public memory, we 
rather admire Col. Waddell’s boldness in 
closing his volume with the prediction that 
there will ‘‘ere long” be a university under 
British direction at Lhasa. 











SOUTH AFRICA PAST AND PRESENT. 


The Life and Times of Sir Richard Southey. 
By the Hon. Alex. Wilmot. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

Agricultural and Pastoral Prospects of South 
a By Owen Thomas. (Constable 
& Co.) 


Str Ricuarp SoursEy was a remarkable 
man of a type which is happily common in 
the history of our dominions beyond the 
seas. He was, as his biographer justly 
observes, 


‘*a typical colonist of the best class—a class of 
which their mother country and the lands of 
their adoption may alike be proud; a class 
of men brave, patient, sagacious, and in- 
dustrious, who have taken so great a part in the 
formation and consolidation of that Greater 
Britain which now forms an important part of 
the Empire, and, it may be added, a class diffi- 
cult of creation except under conditions found 
only in new countries, where the elements of 
ever-present difficulty and danger make men 
uick in observation, cautious in decision, and 
etermined in action.” 


He can hardly be called a famous man, 
for the part which he played in building up 
South Africa never brought him very 
conspicuously before the public of this 
country. But his services were both known 
and valued by the authorities, and the 
K.0.M.G. which the Queen bestowed on him 
in 1891 was properly characterized by Lord 
Loch when he wrote to its recipient, ‘‘ Your 
services to the country will make every one 
rejoice that you have received this recogni- 
tion.” Southey’s leading qualities were a 
determination of character and imperturba- 
bility of disposition which strongly im- 
pressed Froude when that amiable traveller 
made his acquaintance in 1874. At that 
time Southey was Lieutenant-Governor of 
Griqualand West, containing the newly 
discovered diamond-mines. Froude wrote 
in his diary :— 

‘*T have rarely met a man whom I have more 
admired. Mr. Southey is over seventy. He 
drove me one day seventy miles in a cart 
with as wild a team as I ever sat behind, and 
he went to a party in the evening. I said to 
myself as I looked at him, ‘ If some one came in 
and told you that you were to be taken out and 
shot in five minutes, you would finish what you 
were about with perfect deliberation, and not a 
muscle of your face would alter.’ ” 


On a smaller scale, Southey’s character 
seems to have resembled that of the Duke 
of Wellington. He could boast the same 
equanimity in danger, the same inflexible 
intention to carry on the Queen’s Govern- 
ment, the same strict adherence to truth in 
word and action. He was not much of an 
orator, but his speeches in the Colonial 
Parliament carried greater weight than 
those of many more brilliant speakers, 
because “it was known that he never 
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uttered anything tainted by falsehood.” 
This is no mean reputation for a public 
servant to earn, and on that score alone 
Southey’s life was worth writing. Mr. 
Wilmot, who is an authority on the history 
of South Africa, has written it with exact- 
ness and fulness which make amends for the 
want of literary graces—much as Southey’s 
own veracity counterbalanced his lack of 
rhetorical ornament. The book covers a 
considerable period of colonial history, 
and is of use as throwing light on a series 
of events which have been somewhat ob- 
scured by the more showy occurrences of 
the past generation. 

Southey, who was a third cousin of Robert 
Southey the poet, was born in a Devonshire 
village in 1808, and emigrated to the Cape 
with his father at the age of twelve. The 
land to which he came as a boy had been an 
English colony for little over a decade, and 
was still engaged in the task of consolida- 
tion against the outlying and savage tribes 
of Kaffirs and Zulus. The Slachtersnek 
rebellion had just been crushed by that 
injudicious use of force which sowed the 
seed of hatred for English rule in the hearts 
of the Boers. Chaka, the Napoleon of the 
Zulus, had recently founded his military 
despotism, from which the revolt of Mosele- 
katse and Moshesh gave rise to the Matabele 
and the Basuto States about the time of 
Southey’s arrival in the colony. Seven 

ears later the famous ordinance of General 

ourke, known as the Magna Caa‘a of the 
natives, was issued in pursuance of the 
propaganda of Dr. Philip and his fellow- 
missionaries. Young Southey was only 
twenty-six when slavery was abolished in 
the Cape Colony, and the Boers, who con- 
hast ai some justice—that they had 
been hardly treated by the manner in which 
this salutary ordinance was carried out, 
shook off the dust of British territory from 
their feet and went into the wilderness. 

Southey was personally concerned in 
many affairs which were of vital importance 
to the growing colony. He married at an 
early age, and settled down as a farmer in 
the neighbourhood of Grahamstown. When 
the Kaffir War of 1834 broke out, he had 
to leave his farm to destruction and escape 
for his life. After placing his wife and 
child in safety, he volunteered for active 
service under Sir Benjamin D’Urban and 
Sir Harry Smith. Mr. Wilmot gives a good 
account of the ill-advised way in which 
Lord Glenelg, under the influence of the 
missionary element, pandered to the Kaffirs, 
and disgusted the colonists by ceding back 
the districts which the British troops had 
captured by hard fighting — thus per- 
petuating the menace of the black cloud 
which lay on the borders of the colony, only 
to be thoroughly dissipated in our own days 
with the destruction of first the Zulu and 
then the Matabele power. After the end of 
this war Southey returned—like Cincinnatus 
—to the plough, from which he was again 
summoned when Sir Harry Smith became 
Governor of the Cape Colony in 1847. 
Smith had noted the energy and talents 
of the young volunteer, and invited 
him to become his private secretary 
in the work of. “settling our black 
children.’’ Southey accepted the offer, and 
entered upon a career of public service 
which lasted for nearly half a century. He 
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was largely instrumental, first of all, in the 
delicate task of declaring British sove- 
reignty over the Orange River settlements 
of the Boers, after the skirmish of Boom- 
plaats had taught them that they were as 
et unable to resist British arms. In this 
Lasasdous and difficult business he displayed 
a combination of firmness and tact which 
won him golden opinions, and caused the 
Boers to acquiesce in the new order of 
things farmore readily than any one had sup- 
posed possible. For the next twenty years 
we see Southey holding various minor 
offices, and struggling against the retrograde 
Fe which was adopted by the Home 

overnment in that unfortunate era of 
‘“ painter-cutting” doctrine. He was one 
of the colonial statesmen who consistently 
pointed out the criminal folly of such a 
policy, and thus paved the way for later 
imperial designs by much steady, though 
— work. All his colleagues learnt to 
value 


**the innate sagacity, the capacity for taking 
infinite pains, the temper that could not be 
ruffed, and the courage that could not be 
daunted, with which he approached every task 
allotted to him.” 


As Colonial Secretary of the Cape, and later 
as the first Governor of Griqualand West— 
the country of the new diamond mines—he 
did much to preserve and consolidate British 
influence in South Africa, and so to prepare 
the way for that “reddening of the whole 
map” which has at last been brought 
about, with the best prospects for the future 
of one of our richest dominions beyond the 
seas. Southey was a really great man, 
whose repute in his lifetime was hardly 
commensurate with his achievements, and he 
well deserved to be depicted to the public, 
for whom he worked, as Mr. Wilmot has 
drawn him in this interesting biography. 

Mr. Owen Thomas’s book has no preten- 
sion to literary merit, but is a kind of 
catalogue raisonné of the various districts of 
South Africa which offer favourable pros- 
pects to the farmer and stock-breeder. It 
seems to be founded on a careful investiga- 
tion of the facts, and should be useful to 
the intending emigrant. To the general 
reader its interest lies chiefly in its roseate 
confutation of those cynics who still declare 
that the agricultural prospects of South 
Africa are like the snakes in Iceland. 








The Collected Works of William Haslitt. 


12 vols. Edited by A. R. Waller and 
Arnold Glover. With an Introduction by 
W. E. Henley. (Dent & Co.) 


(Second Notice.) 


Waar is Hazlitt’s attitude towards Cole- 
ridge, as revealed in these volumes? As 
clearly, perhaps, as any of his generation 
Hazlitt discerned the greatness of Coleridge’s 
natural gifts; yet of none of his contempo- 
raries has he written in terms so contemp- 
tuous and abusive. The reason was twofold: 
Coleridge had wasted his great powers; 
and, like Wordsworth, he had turned 
to the unclean side. If he was more abject, 


but less odious than Wordsworth, this 
was merely because he had failed while 
sacrificing his independence of mind to 
secure independence of fortune. His politics 





had been turned—but not to account. There 
are, it is well known, certain savage 
attacks on Ooleridge in Zhe Examiner 
and Zhe Edinburgh Review of 1816-17, the 
authenticity of which—notwithstanding that 
the best judges assign them to Hazlitt—has 
in some quarters been questioned or denied 
simply because of their extreme ferocity 
and gross injustice. Hazlitt, it is urged, 
never could have sunk to the level of 
Gifford ; still less could he have employed 
the weapons of Gifford to wound the name 
of one to whom, on his own showing, he 
owed the very power of literary expression. 
Unhappily, Hazlitt shows elsewhere that 
he had profited only too well by Gifford’s 
lessons in the art of defamation; though it 
may be admitted that he seldom reaches the 
lengths of brutal insolence exhibited in 
the Edinburgh critique of ‘Christabel.’ Of 
the articles in question, one in The Examiner 
(June 2nd, 1816) on ‘ Christabel,’ and two 
in Zhe Edinburgh (September, December, 
1816), on ‘Christabel’ and the ‘ Lay 
Sermon’ respectively—the editors have, on 
the strength of the internal evidence, ad- 
mitted the last-named into their text; the 
two others, as ‘‘ probably, though not cer- 
tainly, Hazlitt’s,” they have printed amongst 
the notes. They have done well; for 
editors are bound to give their author 
the benefit of the doubt. And yet, when 
all the evidence, circumstantial as well as 
internal, is taken into account, so strong 
does the presumption of Hazlitt’s responsi- 
bility become, that it may be said to exclude 
every alternativetheory saveone—that which 
sees in these two articles the hand of a facile 
and unscrupulous imitator—some imitator 
unknown and undivinable — of Hazlitt’s 
style. 

Let us briefly review the facts. In April, 
1816, Coleridge had fled from his long 
opium-slavery at Calne to the shelter of 
Gillman’s home at Highgate. Here his 
first move was to seek work on Zhe Courier, 
a step of which Hazlitt was bound to hear 
from Lamb, between whom and Ooleridge 
Morgan, Coleridge’s factotum, was just 
then plying daily. Now by 1816 The 
Courier had become, under Street, the new 
manager, a semi- official organ of the 
Ministry. Hazlitt, soured by the ruin of 
his hopes the year before, chafed at the 
thought of Coleridge 


‘*squatting like a toad at the ear of The 
Courier, and pouring therein his canting, 
drivelling abuse of Jacobinism and the Revo- 
lution.” 


In 1810 Ooleridge had worked for this 
paper under Stuart; but Street cared 
little for the poet’s abstract politics, and dis- 
couraged, without flatly declining, his over- 
tures. Of this, however, Hazlitt could, of 
course, know nothing. He resolved to 
attack and, if possible, disable Coleridge. 
‘Christabel’ was just coming out: why not 
assail the poet through his ballad ?—of 
which, by the way, Hazlitt’s wife owned 
a MS. copy. ‘Christabel’ appeared on or 
about June Ist. Onthe 2nd The Examiner 
printed a short review of the poem—the 
first of the articles in dispute. 

In the first place, the opening paragraph 
is in Hazlitt’s wonted style. Here it 
is, with some parallels from Hazlitt’s 
acknowledged writings, to which the 





bracketed numbers in the paragraph 
refer :— 

“The fault of Mr. Coleridge is, that [1] he 
comes to no conclusion. He is ~ 5 man of 
that universality of genius, that [3) his mind 
is suspended between poetry and prose, truth 
and falsehood, and an infinity of other things ; 
and [4] from an excess of capacity, he does 
nothing.” 


Compare with this the following passages, 
which might be multiplied indefinitely :— 

1. ‘‘He is an intellectual Mar-Plot, who will 
neither let anybody else come to a conclusion, 
nor come to one himself...... Two things are 
indispensable to him—to set out from no 
paten, and to arrive at no conclusion.”— 

II. p. 139. 

2. *‘He walks abroad in the majesty of an 
universal understanding.”—IV. p. 214. 

3. **He moves in an unaccountable diagonal 
between truth and falsehood, sense and non- 
sense, sophistry and commonplace,” &c, — 
III. p. 140. 

4. ‘Mr. C. is too rich in intellectual wealth 
to need to task himself to any drudgery...... 
Persons of the greatest capacity are often those, 
who for this reason do the least.”—IV. p. 214. 


Secondly, Zhe Examiner charges Coleridge 
with omitting from the printed text of 
‘ Christabel’ a ‘‘line which in the MS. runs 
thus, or nearly thus:—Hideous, deformed, 
and pale of hue.” The writer adds :— 

‘‘This line is necessary to make common 
sense of the First and Second Part. ‘It is the 
keystone that makes up the arch.’ For that 
reason Mr, C. left it out.” 


In other words, Coleridge here is said 
deliberately to turn sense into nonsense. 
Compare with this the second paragraph of 
the Examiner review of the,‘ Lay Sermon’ 
(IIL. p. 138), and the exordium of the Zdin- 
burgh notice of the same work (X. p. 120), 
where Ooleridge is charged with abusing 
the free citizen’s privilege of writing and 
publishing nonsense, and with “laying 
himself out in absurdity.” The line here 
borrowed from Ben Jonson (‘ Underwoods,’ 
xxx.) is a favourite quotation of Hazlitt’s. 
Thirdly, the reviewer says that behind 
Coleridge’s story ‘‘ there is something dis- 
gusting” (we shall see what he means 
resently), ‘‘ which is but ill glossed over 
L a veil of Della Cruscan sentiment and 
fine writing, like flowers strewed on a dead 
body.”” Compare this with ‘ Here is a ve 
retty Della an image; and we thi 
it a pity that Mr. C. ever quitted that school 
of poetry,” &c. (X. p. 127); ‘He misses 
his way by strewing it with flowers” 
(IV. p. 214); ‘‘ Burke strewed the flowers 
of his style over the rotten carcass of cor- 
ruption” (XII. p. 289). Fourthly, the poet 
is said to be, “like the witch in Spenser, 
evidently ‘ busied about some wicked gin’” 
—another, this, of Hazlitt’s stock quota- 
tions. Fifthly, the story of ‘ Christabel’ is 
described as ‘‘ petrific”—a Miltonic word, 
with its congeners, affected by Hazlitt. 
Coleridge, for example, is “a terrible 
petrification of religion, genius, and the love 
of liberty.” Sixthly, ‘“‘Why does not 
Mr. ©. always write in this manner?” 
inquires the Examiner critic; “If Mr. 
Wordsworth does not always write in this 
manner, it is his own fault,” writes Hazlitt 
(XI. p. 574). Seventhly, “‘ We could repeat 
these lines to ourselves not the less often 
for not knowing their meaning,” writes 
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the Examiner critic of ‘Kubla Khan,’ | At least let such services ‘‘ be requited with Henley’s account of an article by Gifford : 


ll. 37-41; ‘There are two lines in a modern 

which we often repeat to ourselves,” 
&c., writes Hazlitt (VIII. p. 441). Eighthly, 
the critic charges Coleridge with throwing a 
crust to the critice—a applied by 
Hazlitt(IV. p. 279) to Wordsworth. Ninthly, 
and lastly, Ri story of ‘Christabel’ is said 
by the Examiner critic to be “dim, obscure, 
visionary—more like adreamthan a reality.” 
C., when he wrote it, was spell-bound ; and 
‘“‘the mind, in reading it, is spell-bound ” 
also—‘‘the faculties thrown into a state of 
metaphysical suspense and theoretical im- 
becility.” Compare Hazlitt’s account of 
the ‘Lay Sermon’ (Z. R., Dec., 1816), 
written by Coleridge “‘ under the spell of 
voluntary self-delusion.” ‘Our lay-preacher 
talks in his sleep ”’—indulges in a “sort of 
day-dream,” and imparts his hallucinations 
to his readers. The ‘Lay Sermon’ “tends 
to produce a complete interregnum of all 
opinions ; an abeyance of the understanding ; 
a suspension both of theory and practice,” 
&c. (X. p. 121). 

The reader will see that if Hazlitt did 
not write this review, it was written by his 
moral, intellectual, and literary double. 
But an attack in Zhe Examiner, however 
trenchant, could do comparatively little 
harm. The foe, to be effectually maimed, 
must be struck at through a medium of 
wider circulation and influence. In Sep- 
tember a peared the second assault on 
‘Christabel,’ and this time the organ selected 
was Zhe Edinburgh Review. The thing is 
not a critique; it is, what Ooleridge 
calls it, a “rhapsody of predetermined 
insult.’ It rallies Coleridge on his in- 
tem ce, and hints that he is under 
medical restraint. It charges him with 
covert obscenity—his poem, so far as it has 
any meaning at all, relates a disgusting 
tale of seduction under the thin disguise of 
gramarye. Geraldine is a man in female 
garb, and Christabel a not unwilling victim. 
The Examiner critic had implied this by 
hinting that ‘“‘the sorceress seems to act 
without power—Christabel to yield without 
resistance.’”’ The reviewer strives to fasten 
an indelicate meaning on the word “leap,” 
which occurs in the twenty-ninth line of the 
original text, and affects to be shocked at 
the open reference to the gender of the 
mastiff. He derides the language of the 
opening lines, forgetting that it is the lan- 
guage of Shakspeare. The style of the 
narrative, he complains, is ‘‘ vague, in- 
explicit,” at times “unintelligible” ; it is 
marked by bewilderingly sudden transitions 
—‘“the poet opens eagerly upon some topic, 
and then flies from it immediately””—an 
“unerring symptom” of drug - sodden 
brains. ‘ Kubla Khan,’ again, is truly, as 
its author observes, a ‘‘ psychological 
curiosity,” and “smells strongly of the 
anodyne,” while ‘The Pains of Sleep’ is 
‘“‘mere raving.” The whole pamphlet, in 
fine, is “utterly destitute of value......it 
exhibits from first to last not a ra 
genius.” Such is the mixture of drivelling 
and delirium which Lord Byron extols as 
the work of a “‘ wild and original genius” ! 


“* And are his panegyrics to be echoed by the 
mean tools of a political faction, because they 
relate to one whose daily prose is understood to 
be dedicated to the support of all that courtiers 
think should be supported ?” 





solid pudding instead of empty praise.” 
Let the Treasury reward their champion 


with a > or a place, instead of 
“ puffing his bad poetry, and cramming his 


nonsense down the throats of the loyal and 
well-affected.” 

If The Examiner chastises with whips, The 
Edinburgh chastises with scorpions. Yet, 
differing as they do in degree of hostility, 
one has only to study these two articles 
together carefully to see that they are the 
work of one hand, and, if so, that hand is 
Hazlitt’s. Our limits oblige us to omit the 
evidence in the case of the Zdinburgh article. 
We must refer the reader to a communica- 
tion in Notes and Queries (9 8. xi. 170-2), 
where he will find the subject fairly, thoug: 
not exhaustively discussed; suffice it here to 
say that the charges of inexplicitness and 
unintelligibility, flightiness and raving, 
*‘coxcombry and shuffling,” which form 
the heads of the indictment in the Edinburgh 
review of ‘Christabel,’ form also the staple 
of Hazlitt’s attacks on Coleridge in his 
acknowledged writings. One point, omitted 
by the writer in Notes and Queries, may 
be mentioned. The Zdinburgh critic derides 
Coleridge for speaking of his poem as ‘ Zhe 
Christabel,’ and a month or two later 
Hazlitt, in Zhe Examiner, derides Coleridge 
for using the same form in reference to 
‘Wat Tyler’: “‘ Zhe Wat Tyler,’ as Mr. 
Coleridge has personified it,’’ &c. Is it 
likely that a point so infinitesimal, so utterly 
irrelevant, should be made by two writers 
independently? The Edinburgh article, we 
know, was at the time of its appearance 
popularly ascribed to Hazlitt. Jeffrey 
expressly disclaimed the authorship, but 
Hazlitt never. As to the review of the 
‘ Lay Sermon,’ that was not even bespoken 
by Jeffrey, but, as he tells us, ‘‘ offered to 
him by a gentleman in whose judgment and 
talents he had great confidence.’ In short, 
every circumstance connected with their 
appearance points to the conclusion that 
these articles in Zhe Zdinburgh must be 
regarded as several stages in a preconcerted 
- of campaign. They were designed by 

azlitt to follow up the attacks in The 
Examiner (June 2nd, September 8th, Decem- 
ber 29th, 1816), and form part of a series 
culminating in the onslaught on ‘The 
Literary Life’ (Z. R., August, 1817), which, 
it is evident, was confidently expected to 
demolish the adversary. Such is the 
obvious inference from Hazlitt’s closin 
sentence of contemptuous dismissal: ‘‘ ail 
he can do something better, we would rather 
hear no more of him.” 

The assault on ‘ Christabel’ in Zhe Edin- 
burgh Review is a lasting stain on English 
criticism; yet this circumstance, while it 
should make us cautious in fixing the 
responsibility, cannot justify us in with- 
holding or diluting the truth. To those 
who take the pains to study carefully the 
characters, works, and mutual relations 
of the two men concerned, it becomes a 
moral certainty that the responsibility lies 
with Hazlitt. He often writes of Coleridge 
‘“‘ with a ripe and sensual gust’ (Henley), 
and his strictures are by no means always 
unfair or unmerited; but the assault on 
‘Christabel’ is a disgrace to the critic no 
less than to the man—it is at onée poor 
journalism and a moral offence. To adapt 





its style is abject, its inspiration party- 
political, its matter the very dirt of the 
mind. Writing under the shelter of anony- 
mity and from the vantage ground of a 
powerful literary organ, Huzlitt proclaims to 
the world that a poem is utterly worthless 
which he knows to be, of its kind, super- 
eminently ~~ Elsewhere (III. p. 205 
he betrays his true opinion of ‘ Christabel.’ 
He hated Coleridge for his politics, and 
therefore strove to blast his literary fame ; 
but we find an intensity of bitterness, a 
wanton savagery, in the second review 
of ‘Chrietabel’ which even the force of 
political animosity fails to account for, and 
the following confession—if, as we believe, 
it relates to Coleridge—suggests a further 
personal cause for Hazlitt’s unbridled fero- 
city (VIL. p. 132) :— 

**T care little what any one says, particu- 
larly behind my back, and in the way of critical 
and analytical discussion—it is looks of dislike 
and scorn that I answer with the worst venom 
of my pen. The expression of the face wounds 
me more than the expressions of the tongue. If 
I have in one instance mistaken this expression, 
or resorted to the remedy where I ought not, I 
am sorry forit. But the face was too fine over 
which it mantled, and I am too old to have 
misunderstood it.” 








Le Pape et ?Empereur (1804-1818). 
Henri Welschinger. (Paris, Pion.) 


Tus work fills up a gap in the history of 
the First Empire. Much as students are 
indebted to Count d’Haussonville and M. 
Theiner for their excellent works dealing 
with the Concordats and the struggles that 
ensued, their volumes, as was well known, 
lacked complete documentary evidence, espe- 
cially in the later parts. This was due not 
to any want of assiduity on their part, 
but to the action of the Imperial 
Government. Napoleon III. believed that 
he was acting in the interests of his 
family and of the Imperial tradition by 
refusing permission to the former of 
these scholars to consult the procés-verbaux 
of the National Council of 1811. The 
St. Helena ‘ Memoirs’ had expressly stated 
the desire of the illustrious exile that his 
‘‘ discussions” with Rome should not be 
made known, and Montholon was informed 
thatthe Emperor himself would dictate to him 
an account of those episodes. As a matter of 
fact, little was committed to paper, probably 
on account of ill-health or a growing distaste 
for the subject. This is to be regretted. 
The paragraphs which were dictated contain 
statements to the effect that, after the 
anointing of the Emperor by Pope 
Pius VIL., 


“the Kings of Europe emulated each other in 

their haste to recognize him, and saw with 
leasure a modification introduced into the 
epublic.” 

The carrying away of the Pope from 
Rome by General Miollis in 1809 is 
guardedly touched on, and is finally dis- 
missed as 


By 


“fone of those inexplicable combinations of 
destiny which sometimes occur, and which 
now transported the Chair of St. Peter from the 
banks of the Tiber to those of the Seine. Paris 
would be the capital of the Grand Empire and 
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the residence of the sovereign Pontiff of 
80,000,000 Catholics.” 

In view of these official utterances, it is 
not surprising that Napoleon III. displayed 
much caution with regard to documents 
dealing with the relations of his uncle to the 
Papacy. The number of documents on this 
question which the Imperial Commission 
omitted from the official ‘ Correspondance de 
Napoléon I.’ was very large ; and it is need- 
less to say that the letters then suppressed 
form a piquant addition to the editions 
recently published by MM. de Lecestre and 
de Brotonne. 

M. Welschinger is equally fortunate. He 
has been the first to use for literary pur- 
ane the large files of hitherto unedited 

ocuments relating not only to the Council 
of 1811, but also to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missions of 1809 and 1811, and to the so- 
called Concordat of Fontainebleau of 1813. 
It would be superfluous to say that the 
author, by his previous works dealing 
with the trial and execution of the Duc 
d@’Enghien, the divorce of the Empress 
Josephine, and the censorship of the press 
during the First Empire, had thoroughly 
grounded himself in preliminary and cog- 
nate questions. 

The narrative opens with an account of 
the negotiations that went on between Paris 
and Rome respecting the coming of Pius VII. 
to the French capital for the coronation of 
the Emperor. The Pontiff was led to 
expect the happiest results for the Church 
if he yielded to Napoleon’s wish in this 
matter. He did so; and this step must be 
pronounced his first mistake—a mistake 
which could scarcely be retrieved. Coming, 
as it did, soon after the execution of the 
Duc d’Enghien, it seemed to the whole 
world a condoning of that offence. M. 
Welschinger blames the act, but with a 
reserve which is very natural. In fact, the 
Church of Rome was in 4 most difficult 
position. The Concordat with France was 
endangered by the conflict with Napoleon 
over the Organic Articles. Austria and the 
German States had set clerical claims at 
defiance, and the Act of Secularization of 
1803 had struck at the root of ecclesiastical 
power in Central Europe. The authority 
of the Church of Rome, it seemed, could 
never be recovered in the temporal domain ; 
and in the spiritual sphere the Pope and 
Cardinals could hope to regain ground only 
by the exercise of the suppleness and 
tenacity which have ever marked the policy 
of the Vatican in time of misfortune. 

In this respect the visit of the Pope to 
Paris at the close of the year 1804 promised 
to produce good results. Some of them were 
attained. othing tended to rehabilitate 
the Roman Catholic creed in that free- 
thinking city so much as the sight of the 
gentle, dignified old Pontiff. It may also be 
questioned whether the grace with which 
he submitted to the slight inflicted on him 
at the coronation by Napoleon did not add 
more to the popularity of the Pope than of 
the Emperor. All this is ably described by 
M. Welschinger, as well as the question of the 
legality of the second marriage of Napoleon 
and Josephine, on December Ist, 1804,which 
he had previously investigated. He does not 
raise the question which naturally occurs, 
whether the indignity offered to the Pope in 
Notre Dame on the following day was not in 








some measure a retaliation for the annoy- 
ance felt by Napoleon at this compulsory 
marriage, which is believed to have 
thwarted his schemes. In any case, the 
Pope’s insistence on this step had not im- 
proved his chances of gaining any substantial 
return to the Church. The recovery of the 
Legations was doubtless impossible from so 
hard a bargainer as the French Emperor; 
but other advantages were to be definitely 
expected. If the question of the abolition 
of divorce in the French Empire presented 
grave difficulties of a personal nature, yet 
the Pope had a right to demand the aboli- 
tion of the most vexatious of the Organic 
Articles, which nullified many of the benefits 
conferred by the Concordat, and tended to 
uphold the Gallican Separatists. In point of 
fact he gained next to nothing. Napoleon 
\ the obnoxious Articles, and the laws 
of divorce established by the Civil Code. 
His only concessions were the establishment 
of certain religious ‘‘ congregations,” the 
control by the bishops of religious education 
in the /ycées, a slight increase in the 
miserably low stipends of the poorest 
priests, and the appointment of chaplains to 
the armies and the military eaniiate After 
showing his feeling as to the insufficiency of 
these slight concessions, Pius VII. departed 
for Rome on April 4th, 1805. 

The Vatican did not accept the situation 
thus created; and the long strife, which 
was ended only by Napoleon’s abdication in 
1814, now began. Other sources of trouble 
opened up. The Pope refused to annul the 
marriage of Jerome Bonaparte with Miss 
Paterson, Protestant though she was; and 
his refusal was right. M. Welschinger 
thinks that Napoleon’s eagerness for the 
dissolution of that marriage was prompted 
by a desire to gain a precedent that might 
be useful for the annulling of his own, 
that of December Ist, 1804. This is 
quite likely, and it may be that Pius VIL., 
divining this secondary motive, persisted 
in his refusal, with results that are well 
known. The climax of Imperial pride was 
reached in the strange epistle dictated by 
Napoleon at Dresden on July 22nd, 1807, 
when he was giving the law to the whole of 
Europe :— 

‘** Perhaps the time is not far off when I shall 
recognize the Pope only as Bishop of Rome, as 
equal to, and of the same rank as, the bishops 
of my States. I shall not fear to unite the 
Gallican, Italian, German, and Polish Churches 
in order to carry on my affairs without the 
Pope.” 

The French occupied Rome on Feb- 
ruary 2nd, 1808 ; and, after suffering a long 
series of indignities, the Pope saw his 
States incorporated in the French Empire 
in accordance with Napoleon’s decree of 
May 17th, 1809. The preamble referred to 
Charlemagne as having merely assigned 
Rome, with other Imperial fiefs, to the 
Pope, though Rome did not cease to belong 
to hie empire. Charlemagne’s successor now 
resumed control over Rome and the other 
fiefs. The excommunication of Napoleon 
by Pius VII. and the seizure of the 
fou furieux—the Emperor forestalled Thiers’s 
appellation of Gambetta—by the French 
troops were the natural result of the atti- 
tude which the Emperor had early assumed 
towards the Holy See. But those who read 
Napoleon’s letters on this subject will 





readily perceive in what sense the forcible 
deportation of the Pope was “ one of those 
inexplicable combinations of destiny which 
sometimes occur.” The purely subjective 
view of destiny which Napoleon held cannot 
be illustrated better than by comparing his 
letters of 1808-9 on Papal affairs with the 
lucubrations of St. Helena. 

We have no space in which to follow 
M. Welschinger in detail through the later 
phases of the dispute. His narrative brings 
out in strong relief the pompous ineffective- 
ness of Cardinal Fesch, the obvious half- 
heartedness of the attempt made by 
Francis II. and Metternich in 1810 in favour 
of the now captive Pope, the inflexible 
determination of Napoleon to coerce the 
Pontiff into a surrender of all the important 
points at issue between them, and the 
praiseworthy constancy of Pius VII. It 
is evident that the author’s sympathies 
go out to the weaker side; but this 
is inevitable in face of the new evidence 
which he brings forward. It all tends to 
throw fresh light on the faults of character 
which served to bring about the Emperor’s 
downfall. Qualities like those which are 
here depicted could hardly fail to lead to 
a catastrophe. Anxious as the Emperor 
was to detach the French bishops from the 
side of the Pope, he could not refrain 
from damaging his cause by exaggerations 
and false charges which the bishops at the 
National Council of 1811 felt compelled to 
rectify or refute. The curious scene reported 
by M. Welschinger on p. 321 shows that 
the Emperor could not rid himself of his 
early conviction that, as the Pope’s kingdom 
was ‘‘not of this world,” he must therefore 
obey the Emperor in all things. The attitude 
of the Pope, on the other hand, was marked 
by serenity, firmness, and perspicacity. 
Even when worn by his detention at Savona, 
he detected the meaning of the intrigue of 
the two bishops who sought to inveigle him 
into a surrender. And when, on the pre- 
text that the English were about to make a 
descent on Savona, he was hurried away to 
Fontainebleau, the same gifts again foiled 
the attempts of the Emperor. In the 
chapter dealing with the so-called Concordat 
of Fontainebleau, M. Welschinger has occa- 
sion to expose the hollowness of the version 
of those affairs which Napoleon dictated at 
St. Helena. He refutes the stories of 
violence offered to the Pontiff at Fontaine- 
bleau, and also disposes of the well-known 
mot, **commediante,” said to have been 
applied by Pius VII. in 1804 to Napoleon. 
In the closing pages justice is done to Nar- 
bonne for the excellent advice given early 
in 1813. 

It is to be regretted that M. Welschinger, 
in the last chapter, has accepted as genuine 
the well-known monologue reported by the 
Chevalier de Beauterne as having been 
uttered by Napoleon at St. Helena. Much 
as it has been quoted and referred to in 
pulpits, that panegyric of Christianity and 
of the Roman Catholic Church lacks every 
element that merits trust. It has lately 
been shown to be almost certainly a later 
compilation of Montholon and some clerical 
friends. Its inclusion here mars the impres- 
sion of solidity and critical acumen which 
we gain from most of the other parts of 
this volume. The reference to Bismarck’s 
“ Qulturkampf” on p. 455 also bears too 
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obviously the marks of sympathy with 
clerical claims. We have one other criticism 
to make—namely, that in dealing with the 
events of 1807-8 which led to the rupture 
between the Pope and the Emperor, the 
author assigns too little importance to the 
commercial motives which were then so pro- 
minent in the Napoleonic policy, and which 
prompted the measures everywhere adopted 
against States having a seaboard. 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Clairvoyante. By B. L. Farjeon. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Tuer day has gone by when the introduction 
of hypnotism into a story was regarded as a 
fond appeal to Christmastide credulity, and 
no student of Albert Moll will quarrel with 
the main incidents of the late Mr. Farjeon’s 
legacy of romance. His clairvoyante is also 
a convict, whose offence was due to the 
control of her will by her unscrupulous 
husband. So complete was her slavery 
that in hypuotic sleep she wrote begging 
letters, endorsed cheques, and abused her 
employer’s trust, while she herself remained 
innocent and sweet. We observe her under 
the eye of the prison doctor, who tells the 
story, and reports the impossibly ample 
recital of her misfortunes which she gives 
upon her deathbed. The chief interest lies 
in the contest between her husband and the 
doctor, who, in an exciting passage, is only 
just in time to snatch from him the fruit of 
a hypnotic triumph over the governor of 
the prison. The characters of this curious 
performance are merely outlines; but 
eater novelists than Mr. Farjeon have 
ailed to make more than “cases” out of 
such feeble heroines as the clairvoyante 
and her daughter. 





Nancy Stair. By Elinor Macartney Lane. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Tuts is a noteworthy story of Scottish life in 
the eighteenth century, in which Lord Stair 
tells the tale of his daughter’s love affairs. 
Putting aside all the details of verisimilitude 
provided by preface and foot-notes, we may 
say that Nancy Stair is drawn so vivaciously 
—she moves through these pages with such 
a gay and natural step—that she is lifelike. 
She is delightful as the baby-tyrant of her 
father’s house ; she is still more attractive 
when, in the full flower of her girlhood, 
she is pursued by the attentions of the 
scheming Duke of Borthwicke, and accepts 
the devotion of gallant Danvers Carmichael. 
A pleasing glimpse of Burns, with whom 
Nancy Stair exchanges rhymes in an 
inn parlour, helps to preserve the atmo- 
sphere of romance that pervades the greater 

rt of the novel. But the story loses all 
its delicacy and charm when the duke is 
murdered and Danvers is accused of the 
crime. The rest is melodrama. 





The Rebel Wooing. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


In this novel, for which Mr. Steuart has 
chosen a title suggestive of more stirring 
scenes, the spirit of romance plays about 
a Nonconformist pulpit. Eric Methven, 


By J. A. Steuart. 





“ crowned with classical honours from Edin- 
burgh and Oxford,” and full of the frank 
enthusiasm of the young evangelist, be- 
comes the pastor of the West Kirk at Port- 


fotherington. Adam Braidwood, rich ship- 
owner and stern dogmatist, is the chief 
pillar of the church ; his daughter, who has 


reached “ the exquisite and romantic age of 
eighteen,’”’ is quickly recognized by the 
impressionable minister to be its brightest 
ornament. The course of true love not 
running smooth at Portfotherington —a 
purse-proud father is the familiar obstacle 
—Eric Methven finds in London a larger 
scope for his extraordinary powers as a 
preacher. His passionate eloquence 
attracts even the fashionable world to Cale- 
donia Street chapel, and eventually the 
masterful shipowner relents, and the wed- 
ding-bells ring in the closing chapter. The 
story, if wanting in originality, is skilfully 
told, and the characterization is clever. 
Eric Methven is drawn with a vivid and 
subtle touch, and Stephen Wentworth, who 
has left the Church for the Bar, is an 
admirable portrait of the cultured man of 
the world. Nowhere, however, is Mr. 
Steuart more successful than in depicting 
the humble Highland home of the minister’s 
parents. Here a clear note of sincerity is 
struck, and the picture is simple, pleasing, 
and true. There are some scenes in the 
book—notably the conversation between a 
cynical bencher and Stephen Wentworth 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and the attempt of a Sister 
of Mercy, with ‘‘a ghoulish lust glittering 
in her eyes,”’ to convert a dying woman to 
the Roman Catholic faith—in which Mr. 
Steuart would appear to have aimed at 
effect rather than truth. 





Zo Windward. By Henry ©. Rowland. 
(Nutt.) 


Tus is a curious story, old-fashioned, yet 
American, humdrum and simple enough in 
the main, breezy and full of open air, yet 
containing such passages as the following : 


‘The swift flame flashed to the man at her 
side, swept through his whole being, in a great, 
devouring blaze, rushed in a seething conflagra- 
tion through heart and mind and soul, fusing 
the fibers of reason and recollection, catching 
him up in its blast and bearing him like a 
feather upon its brim. He gathered her to him 
in a quick, mad, all-compelling fury of love, 
while her eager arms flew around his neck, and 
her sweet face was crushed like a flower to his.” 


But, in spite of such outbreaks, it is upon 
the whole a simple, sensible tale enough, 
fuli of enthusiastic sentimentality. 





Freckles. By 
(Murray. ) 
Tue history of a maimed but heroic waif 
employed by the ‘‘Grand Rapids Lumber 
Company”’ to guard a tract of uncleared 
forest from the depredations of timber- 
thieves is an excellent subject for a tale of 
adventure, and considered from this point 
of view ‘ Freckles’ is in many respects well 
above the average. The marvellous fauna 
and flora of the swamp—its awful solitude, 
its mystery, its haunting fascination—are 


Gene Stratton - Porter. 





pictured with much beauty and with a 
minute particularity which seems to proceed | 


from intimate knowledge. But we could he is evidently at home— and, indeed, 


willingly have dispensed with the so-called 
“ swamp-angel”—a young lady with a warm 
heart, a nice taste in millinery, and the 
rather uncelestial accomplishment of mixing 
iced drinks. Still more cheerfully could we 
have spared the Irish peer and peeress, 
with titles all awry, who opportunely claim 
the hero as their long-lost nephew. The 
illustrations scarcely bear out the enthu- 
siastic eulogiums bestowed by everybody in 
general upon the surpassing beauty of the 
heroine. 





Widdicombe. By M.P. Willcocks. (Lane.) 


Atrnovex this Devonian novel is not abso- 
lutely convincing, it displays an excellent 
gift of humorous portraiture and a descrip- 
tive talent which resembles Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts’s in the fact that it would be 
wholly pleasing if it did not imperil its 
charm by occasional pedantry. Unlike the 
remarkable writer we have named, Miss 
Willcocks never arrives at a point where by 
sheer dramatic energy or pressure of plot 
a story rushes to its end without conscious 
effort and almost without leave. Her study 
and consideration are, in fact, more obvious 
in her last chapters than in their prede- 
cessors, and the reader feels that the 
destinies of her principal characters have 
been conjectured rather than determined. 
Silphine Rosdew, the heroine, as we first 
see her, is a ripe embodiment of the joy of 
living, a vivid contrast to her fia.:c¢ of phi- 
losophical speech and sleepless prudery, 
whose hands at one time were “ froggy”’ 
and whose head at another seemed ‘‘ moth- 
eaten.’ The separation of this pair having 
once been effected, their final union —_ 
but a perverse triumph of machinery, despite 
all that a prophetic dream and the pathos of 
failure and illness attempt on the man’s 
behalf. With her minor people Miss 
Willcocks is very successful. Genefer, 
who unties her family’s knots, is a character 
whose tender tartness would have delighted 
Miss Alcott; and her grandmother is un- 
forgettable, if only on account of her com- 

arison of Death to bloaters which have 

ard or soft roes ‘“‘and no middle ones.” 
Dialect is adroitly and not too frequently 
employed, and there is a spirited descrip- 
tion of a West-Country feast of lanterns, 
designed to ——— the fecundity of the 
orchard. A first novel so unegotistical and 
observant of life as this awakes a pleasant 
anticipation. 





My Turkish Bride. By Arthur Crawshay. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


We do not remember the name of Mr. 
Crawshay as a writer of fiction; but if the 
book before us is a first effort in this direc- 
tion, we consider that a new author of 
sensational story has made his appearance. 
The morit of the tale before us is that it 
possesses a good and well-sustained plot. 
The hero, an Etonian ‘‘ wet-bob,” tells his 
own story in easy style, the naturalness of 
which is heightened by a slight tone of 
egotism. He takes us from Oxford to his 
father’s home in a sporting county; thence 
to Paris, where he meets with a Russian 
officer of distinction who is destined to plot 
against him with a Turk. The author is 
at his best at Oonstantinople, where 
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the book reveals a good deal of personal 
knowledge alike of Turkish life and the 
Russian system of espionage. Perhaps Mr. 
Crawshay would have been well advised if 
he had stopped when he reached the climatic 
point of interest, the rescue—or, rather, the 
abduction—of the heroine by her English 
lover. In his desire to do justice to a 
charming Russian countess he continues the 
story and weakens the effect. But the tale 
is well told and the interest well sustained 
throughout. 








BOOKS ON PLATO. 


The Myths of Plato. By J. A. Stewart. 
(Macmillan.)—This is an interesting and sug- 
gestive study of ‘‘ Plato the Prophet.”’ The 
groundwork of the book consists of the 
original text, reprinted in the main from 
Stallbaum, and an English rendering of all the 
shorter myths, together with a considerable 
portion of the ‘Timzeus.’ A couple of brief 
extracts, chosen at random, may serve to give 
a taste of the quality of Prof. Stewart’s 
translation :— 

“Round about are three others seated at equal 
distances apart, each upon a throne: these be the 
Daughters of Necessity, the Fates, Lachesis, and 
Clotho, and Atropos. They are clothed in white 
raiment and have garlands on their heads; and they 
chant to the melody of the Sirens; Lachesis 
chanteth of the things that have been, and Clotho 
of the things that are,and Atropos of the things 
that shall be: and Clotho with her right hand ever 
and anon taketh hold of the outer round of the 
spindle, and helpeth to turn it; and Atropos with 
her left hand doeth the same with the inner 
rounds; and Lachesis with either hand taketh hold 
of outer and inner alternately.” —‘ Rep.,’ 617 C-D. 

“ Inasmuch, then, as Eros is the son of Abundance 
and Poverty, his case standeth thus :—First, he is 

r alway ; and so far is he from being tender and 
air, as most do opine, that he is rough and squalid 
and he goeth barefoot and hath no house to dwell 
in, but lieth alway on the bare earth at doors and 
on the highways, sleeping under the open sky; for 
his mother’s nature he hath, and he dwelleth alway 

in company with want.”—‘ Sympos.,’ 203 C-D. 
These specimens may be sufficient to show 
what a fine scholarly translation this is. Prof. 
Stewart has a nice sense for rhythm and 
diction, and he has wisely preserved the 
archaic colouring of the language, which sub- 
serves the purpose of the myth by leading the 
mind of the reader away from the present into 
regions of remote solemnities. 

With the Platonic myths for a text, Prof. 
Stewart gives us, in his ‘ Introduction,’ a full 
and illuminating disquisition on myth in 
general, and its relations to poetry and philo- 
sophy. In dealing with the genesis of myth 
he distinguishes the three kinds ‘‘anthropo- 
logical,’ ‘‘ setiological,’? and ‘* eschato- 
logical’’ ; and each of these kinds of primi- 
tive story-telling he illustrates from the folk- 
lore of the Zulus and Maoris. But in dis- 
cussing the philosophical use of myth, as by 
Plato, he adopts also another system of clas- 
sification, based on the Kantian distinction 
between Ideas of Reason and Categories of 
the Understanding. Under the first head are 
grouped such myths as those of the ‘Pheedo,’ 
‘Gorgias,’ ‘Politicus,’ ‘Timseus,’ and the 
myth of Er, as being concerned with Ideas of 
God, Cosmos, or Soul; and under the second, 
the ‘Phzedrus,’ ‘Meno,’ and ‘Symposium’ 
myths; while the ‘Atlantis’ and ‘ Earth- 
born’ myths, ‘‘ which respectively represent 
the Ideals and deduce the Categories of the 
Nation, as distinguished from the Individual,’’ 
form a third class. 

In his investigation of the function of myth, 
which he holds to be identical with that of 
poetry, Prof. Stewart developes a theory of 
poetry which is profoundly suggestive. ‘‘ The 
essential charm ”’ of the Platonic myth, as of 
poetry in general, consists, it is argued, 





‘*in its power of inducing, satisfying, and regulat- 
ing what may be called Transcendental Feeling, 
especially that form of Transcendental Feeling which 
manifests itself as solemn sense of Timeless Keing 
—of ‘That which was and is and ever shall be,’ 
overshadowing us with its presence.” 


The poet, or myth-teller, is a wizard whose 
art lies in 

“throwing the patient suddenly, for a moment, into 
the state of dream consciousness out of a waking 
consciousness which the poet supplies with objects 
of interest.” 

The peculiar form of experience which is 
thus stated to be the chief end ofall myth 
and poetry is explained genetically as 

“an effect produced within consciousness by the 
persistence in us of that primeval condition from 
which we are sprung, when Life was still as sound 
asleep as Death, and there was no Time yet”; 


in other words, ‘‘ Transcendental Feeling ’’ is 
rooted in that bedrock of our being, the ‘*‘ Vege- 
tative Part of the Soul,’’ ‘‘ which holds on, 
in timeless sleep, to Life as worth living,”’ 
and ‘‘which inspires the conscious life with 
Racal faith in reality and goodness.’’ This 
theory of the nature of poetic truth Prof. 
Stewart applies, in his ‘‘observations’’ on 
the ‘Phzedrus’ myth, to the question of ‘‘ the 
Universal of Poetry.’’ ‘This so - called 
‘Universal,’ ’’ he writes (p. 387), 

“is no conceptual product of the logical under- 
standing : the logical understanding, like the senses, 
regards the World as a number of more or less con- 
nected items external to itself; but this feeling 
which is come over us is the feeling of being one 
with the World.” 

In this connexion Prof. Stewart controverts 
the view maintained by a number of critics, 
that metrical form is an essential condition of 
the existence of poetry ; he can quote on his 
side the great names of Coleridge and Words- 
worth, and, as his whole book shows us, the still 
greater example of Plato. At the same time, 
it is to be observed that ‘* Transcendental 
Feeling ’’ does not give us the “specific 
difference’’ of poetry, inasmuch as it can be 
induced by other artistic representations, 
such as those of painting and music, and even 
by unaided conditions of nature, as Prof. 
Stewart himself points out (p. 35). 

It comes to this, then—if we adopt the 
view here put forward—that Plato has recourse 
to myth when he wishes to deal with funda- 
mental universal objects which the logical 
understanding is incompetent to handle, such 
as Soul, God, Cosmos; or, again, when he 
attempts to trace back to their origin in such 
objects ‘‘ certain habitudes or faculties (cate- 
gories and virtues) belonging to the make of 
man’s intellectual and moral nature.’’ In 
other words :— 

“Myth, not argumentative conversation, is rightly 
chosen by Plato as the vehicle of exposition when 
he deals with a priori conditions of conduct and 
knowledge, whether they be ideals or faculties.” 


We have spent thus much space in en- 
deavouring to explain, however inadequately, 
the fundamental points in Prof. Stewart’s 
interpretation, because we are convinced that 
this interpretation contains much that is pro- 
foundly true and of far-reaching importance. 
In indicating points of detail, however, we 
must be brief. A feature of the book is the 
wealth of quotation it holds from poetry, 
especially from the ‘Divina Commedia,’ with 
which the subject is illustrated; and later 
Greek myths are represented by extensive 
excerpts from Plutarch in Philemon Holland’s 
version. There is a lucid discussion of the 
relation of myth to allegory, exemplified by 
references to Philo, Bunyan, and others. In 
dealing with the derivation of Plato’s eschato- 
logical myths from Orphic sources, Prof. 
Stewart makes the interesting suggestion that 
**it was Pindar’s form which helped to recom- 
mend to Plato the matter’’ of the Orphic 
teaching. Following Hegel and Couturat, he 
rejects Zeller’s view that the doctrine of pre- 





existence and immortality is propounded as 
scientific truth, and he suggests, very 
plausibly, that the curious argument for 
immortality in ‘ Rep.’ 608 C ff. is intended 
“to lead up to the myth of Er and heighten its 
effect by contrast —to give the reader of the 
‘Republic’ a vivid sense of the futility of rationalism 
in a region where Hope confirms itself by ‘vision 
splendid.’ ”’ 

In his comments on the topography of the 
myth of Er, Prof. Stewart expresses his dis- 
sent from Dr. Adam’s views on some details— 
the position of the Acudv and the “ pillar of 
light.’’ He disputes, also, Mr. Archer-Hind’s 
explanation of ‘ Tim.’ 41D, and warns us with 
regard to this dialogue that it ‘‘is a myth, 
not a scientific treatise, although it was its 
fortune from the first to be treated as if it 
were the latter.’’ As to the Protagoras 
myth, it is contended, as against Schleier- 
macher and others, that it is not a 
Sophistic apologue or allegory, but a true 
myth, which teaches that ‘‘a teleological 
explanation of man’s place in the Cosmos is 
indispensable.’’ 

It may be said, in conclusion, that Prof. 
Stewart’s book—dealing, as it does, with a 
side of Platonism which has been too much 
neglected—is the finest contribution to the 
knowledge of Plato’s thought which has been 
made in this country of late years. It shows 
that grasp upon the “‘ soul of poetry ’’ without 
which it is in vain that a man strives to enter 
in at the strait gate of Platonism ; and because 
it possesses this one thing needful it is of 
more value than many volumes of ‘‘stylo- 
metric ’’ statistics or ‘‘ empirical ’’ judgments 
in aiding to a correct appreciation of Idealism 
and the first of Idealists. 

A good list of contents and an index are 
furnished, and we have noticed only a couple 
of slight misprints (pp. 226, 340). 


The Platonic Conception of Immortality. By 
R. K. Gaye. (Clay & Sons.)—In this essay, 
which obtained the Hare Prize in 1903, Mr. 
Gaye sets out 
‘to trace the rise and gradual development of the 
doctrine of immortality as it was formulated in 
Plato’s mind, and to indicate certain changes which 
he introduces into this doctrine in consequence of a 
modification of his theory of soul—a modification 
due to changes in his metaphysical theory.” 

As a disciple of Dr. Henry Jackson, Mr. 
Gaye accepts the account of Plato’s philo- 
sophical development which credits him with 
two distinct and widely differing theories of 
ideas—the ‘‘earlier theory’’ of the ‘ Phzedo’ 
and ‘Republic,’ and the ‘later theory”’ of 
the ‘Timzeus’ and other dialogues posterior 
to the ‘Parmenides.’ Assuming the correct- 
ness of this account, Mr. Gaye seeks to find 
corresponding stages of evolution in Plato’s 
conception of immortality. After a brief sketch 
of pre- Platonic views of immortality, he 
proceeds to deal successively with those 
of the earlier and of the later dialogues which 
bear most directly upon his theme; and 
naturally he finds the most important repre- 
sentative of theearlier period in the ‘ Phzedo,’ 
and of the later in the ‘ Timzeus.’ Accord- 
ingly his discussion is mainly occupied with 
the views of the soul and its destiny con- 
tained in these two dialogues. Here he is on 
ground which Mr. Archer-Hind has already 
made his own; and he is for the most 
part content to follow in the steps of that 
Platonist. He believes, for example, that 
the mythical record of creation in the 
‘Timeeus’ symbolizes ‘‘ the self-evolution of 
absolute vots, which is one aspect of the Idea 
of Good’’; and many other things which an 
idealist ought to know and believe to his 
soul’s health. A good deal of the book, 
therefore, amounts to little more than a 
réchauffé of the doctrines taught by the two 
authorities above mentioned. In some minor 
details, however, Mr. Gaye marks his inde- 
pendence. He is dissatisfied (pp. 155 ff.) with 
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Mr. Archer-Hind’s over-literal interpretation 
of ‘ Tim.,’ 41 Dff.; he criticizes the same editor 
for underrating the importance for Platonic 
theory of the arguments on immortality in the 
*Phzedo’ (pp. 79ff.); he dislikes Dr. Jackson’s 
term “‘hypothetic’’ as applied to the existence 
of the “later” ideas, Moreover, as against 
Mr. E. S. Thompson (in his ‘ Meno’), Mr. 
Gaye maintains that the ‘Symposium’ is to be 
coupled with the ‘ Pheedrus’ rather than with 
the ‘Phzedo,’ and to be dated before, not 
after, the ‘Republic.’ In this view he is 
probably right. Less convincing are his 
arguments for placing the ‘ Phzedo’ after the 
‘Republic’ (pp. 69 ff.) on the ground that 
**the proof of immortality in the ‘ Phzedo’ is 
intended to correct and supersede the proofs 
in the ‘ Phzedrus’ and the ‘ Republic.’’’ Nor 
is it so certain as Mr. Gaye’s dogmatic tone 
would imply that ‘‘ the ‘ Phzedo’ is dissociated 
from the ‘Republic’ by an important change 
in Plato’s opinion,’’ concerning, namely, the 
possibility of attaining absolute knowledge; 
for it is mere assumption that Platodid ‘look 
forward with confidence ”’ in the ‘ Republic’ to 
the realization of this ideal. On the whole, 
however, the discussions of these earlier 
dialogues form the most valuable part of the 
essay. The later chapters are based so 
largely on Mr. Archer-Hind’s interpretations 
that they will hardly prove satisfactory to 
Platonists who are still hard of heart to 
believe his prophetic exposition of the self- 
evolution of the Platonic Absolute. Yet, 
whatever we may think of his assumptions, 
Mr. Gaye's essay shows decided ability, and 
is written in a good clear style. 


The Euthydemus of Plato. By E. H. Gifford. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—The ‘ Euthydemus’ 
has been unduly neglected by English 
scholars. The edition by Mr. Wells was 
slight and unsatisfactory, and is now anti- 
quated. We are grateful, therefore, to Dr. 
Gifford for having applied his mature scholar- 
ship to the task of elucidating this dialogue. 
His text is constructed with considerable 
judgment, following in the main the lines laid 
down by Prof. Burnet; his notes are sound, 
concise, and, for the most part, sufficient ; and 
in his introduction he deals with most of the 
important questions which concern the sub- 
ject. The conservative tendency is shown, 
for example, in the retention of the Bodleian 
text in 276K, iuiv; 286 E, ovd’ dpa éxéAevov 
K.T.A.; 292 E, wou'oee ; 292 A, ti Epyov amep- 
yéferat. In 293 D the popular emendation 
matayeis for révra A€yeis is rejected—wisely, 
no doubt ; but A€yers itself is almost certainly 
corrupt, and should be marked as such. On 
the other hand, the editor admits Burnet’s 
ovx «@ ot, 276 C; Routh’s 7 8’ ds, 277 A; 
Badham's excision of kat cudpwv, 281 C; 
Routh’s oiwv Adywv, 282D; Hermann’s dre 
kat efvat, 284 B; Schanz’s Oicar dy’, 302 E; and 
a fewother minorcorrections, The only original 
emendations introduced into the text are xa@’ a 
for xard, 271C, and ov 8’ éxéAeves for ovde 
keAcvers, 286 E, In some of the more diffi- 
cult passages the explanations offered are not 
convincing. Thus, the clause Kai waxy, 7 
mavtwv éote Kpareiv, 271D, should probably 
be transposed, if not ejected with Burnet; 
nor is the device of supplying téyvy sufficient 
to solve the difficulties in the phrase ovdeuia 
mend tis Onpevtexns adrjs, 290 B, where the 
force ascribed by the editor to airs is also 
questionable. In the notes on 290 Aff. one 
misses the expected references to the 
*Sophist.’ And although the note on 290C 
rightly criticizes Dr. Lutoslawski’s denial 
that Stadextixy can mean metaphysical science, 
the editor himself appears to deny that 
“‘ideas’’ are alluded to in 301A. It also 
strikes a reader that young students will 
hardly be edified by such notes as “‘ for......this 
use of rvyxdvw with a participle see Ruther- 
ford, ‘N, Phryn.,’ p. 342” (p. 27), or “onthe 





various uses of 7j5y in Plato, cf. Lutoslawski, 
106, 118’’ (p. 23). A specially useful feature 
in the introduction is thelist, with classifica- 
tions, of the numerous fallacies which occur 
in the dialogue. In dealing with the literary 
allusions, Dr. Gifford allows that Antisthenes 
is referred to in 285 Dff., Thrasymachus in 
290 A, and Isocrates in 304 Dff. The ques- 
tion of the date of the ‘ Euthydemus,’ in con- 
nexion with that of the ‘ Phzedrus,’ is discussed 
at considerable length, and the conclusion 
arrived at is that the former is later and the 
latter earlier than Isocrates ‘Against the 
Sophists.’ Many good authorities, however, 
hold that the ‘ Pheedrus’ alludes to this oration 
of Isocrates, and Dr. Gifford’s discussion of 
the matter is by no means exhaustive or 
final; he omits, for one point, to take account 
of the bearing of the oration of Alcidamas 
on the question. Similarly in his section on 
the Sophists, Dr. Gifford hardly seems to 
have mastered the literature of the subject ; 
he quotes Grote, Cope, and Poste, but shows 
no sign of acquaintance with the writings of 
Sidgwick, Jackson, and Gomperz; and, what 
is of more practical interest, he fails to make 
clear the distinctions between the various 
species of teachers denoted by the generic 
term ‘‘Sophist.’’ Misprints occur in the 
notes on 275 A (‘*Burnett’’), 285 A (S:ddvra:). 








ITALIAN PHILOLOGY. 


A coop Italian grammar in English, or 
indeed in any language, for the use of 
beginners, would be a very useful aid to 
students and teachers of that interesting 
though neglected tongue. At present it is 
not too much to say that nothing of the sort 
exists, and the student is forced to pick what 
he wants out of Diez’s ‘Grammar of the 
Romance Lan es,’ or turn to some ancient 
work like Corticelli’s ‘ Tuscan Grammar,’ pub- 
lished just a hundred and fifty years ago. The 
announcement that Prof. Ricci, of King’s 
College, had produced a work of the kind 
aroused hopes which acquaintance with the 
work, alas! does not justify. His Italian 
Grammar for English Students (Walter Scott 
Publishing Company) turns out to be a mere 
accidence of the old meagre kind, illustrated 
with exercises of the familiar ‘‘ The cousin’s 
sister has two hats’’ type. At the very outset 
are two questionable statements: first, that 
there are no diphthongs in Italian; secondly, 
that ‘‘the vowels are a as in bath, e as in 
press, i as in bit, o as in note, and u as oo in 
hood.’”’ We pity the student who tries to pro- 
nounce, say, avevi on this principle. As to 
diphthongs, surely Italian is full of them. A 
diphthong does not involve any change in 
the pronunciation of either vowel; it occurs 
when two vowels meet in one syllable. What 
does Prof. Ricci say to such a line as ‘ Voi 
siete nuovi, e forse perch’ io rido’’? Gli, 
ci, with following vowel, of course do not 
count, any more than Spanish ll is an 
exception to the rule that consonants in 
that language are not doubled; they are 
really single sounds. Nor do we consider the 
cases where i represents Latin 1. But what 
about the ei in direi, the ai in amai? We find 
nothing upon the ‘‘closed’’ and ‘‘open’”’ 
sounds of e and o, important as these are both 
etymologically and in practice. As might be 
expected, there is the usual list of ‘‘ irregular ’’ 
verbs. Surely the time has come when Italian 
grammar may be taught in the only rational 
way, namely, with constant reference to the 
Latin forms. To call such inevitable inflexions 
as scrivo, scrissi, scritto, or metto, misi, messo, 
irregular, while vendo, vendei, venduto, is con- 
sidered normal, seems inconsistent with any 
but the merest ‘‘courier’’ view of teaching 
a language, 





An Italian and English Dictionary. By 
Hjalmar Edgren, Ph.D. (New York, Holt & 
Co. ; London, Bell & Sons.)—It was Giuseppe 
Baretti who over a hundred and fifty years 
ago amplified the dictionary of Altieri and 
published the first Italian-English dictionary 
worthy of the name. Baretti had a thorough 
knowledge of the English language, as shown 
by some of his works published in English, 
and he had also theadvantage of being a great 
friend of Dr. Johnson, of Goldsmith, and 
of Reynolds, who painted his portrait, now 
at Holland House. Although many other 
Italian-English dictionaries have been pub- 
lished since, that of Baretti still holds the 
field as the one containing the least number of 
mistakes, an evident proof that there is not 
in existence any good dictionary of these two 
combined languages. The one under review 
has been prepared by a Swedish professor at 
the University of Nebraska, which goes to 
show how keen and universal is the regard 
for the Italian language among educated men 
all the world over. It is thus with the 
greater regret that we are obliged to state 
that this new dictionary does not supply the 
want that we feel of a really trustworthy book 
of the kind. Although it is very bulky, con- 
taining over a thousand pages, the student 
may meet with serious difficulties in finding 
the words of which he wishes the translation, 
owing to the method adopted in compiling it. 

Etymologically related words are grouped 
together, and the alphabetical order—the only 
possible order in a dictionary—is ignored, 
with disastrous results. But even the etymo- 
logical order and the grouping of words into 
etymological divisions are very oft. 1 ignored. 
Instead of placing the modification gentaccia 
under the word gente, the compiler reverses 
the order of the two words. Again, to 
find legista we must look for it in the 
group headed by the adjective legislativo ; and 
under the adverb latinamente we must look 
for all the derivatives of the word latino. 

These are not isolated examples, the volume 
bristling with these puzzling and arbitrary 
groupings on nearly every page. The most 
important requirement in a dictionary, simpli- 
fication of arrangement, so that anybody who 
knows how to read should find without the 
least difficulty the word which he is searching, 
is wanting here. 

The dictionary is preceded by rules on the 
pronunciation which we cannot commend, 
though it may be said that on such points 
opinions are likely to differ. 


If it be sweet to look upon ills from which 
you are yourself free, it is equally no slight 
consolation to find that others are afflicted in 
like manner with yourself. This reflection is 
borne in upon the English reader of Signor de 
Amicis’s latest work, L’ Idioma Gentile 
(Milan, Treves) We in England — those 
of us, at any rate, who respect the 
language of Dryden and Wordsworth, of 
Addison and Lamb—are apt to think that 
no tongue was ever so maltreated as ours 
has been of late by writers and speakers 
struggling to express in a hurry ideas which 
they have not fully considered by the aid of 
a vocabulary which they have only partially 
acquired, and in which the accurate significa- 
tion of many terms is, therefore, imperfectly 
known to them. Daily do we suffer from the 
conversation of persons, doubtless without 
blame in the ordinary duties of life, who mis- 
apply terms, mispronounce words, or, from 
sheer indolence and vagueness, take refuge in 
a perpetual repetition of some catch phrase— 
some ** Don’t you know?’’ or ‘* What do you 
call it ?’’—till the interlocutor, without being 
over-fastidious, begins to doubt if the posses- 
sion of speech affords any indication of the 
superiority of the human intellect to that of 
other animals. From the fact, perhaps, that 
our acquaintance with general society in other 
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countries is usually limited, we are apt 
to think that slovenly speaking and writing 
is a special weakness of our own countrymen ; 
it is probably more general in England than 
in France. But Italy, if we may trust Signor 
de Amicis, suffers no less than ourselves from 
the linguistic aberrations of her writers 
and talkers. From ‘‘Signor Coso,’’ *‘ Mr. 
Thingamy,’’ so called from his pet word-of-all- 
work—who imperils his immortal soul on his 
death-bed by asking for ‘‘ il Coso,’’ which the 
scandalized priest, when he realizes what is 
meant, kindly but firmly refuses to administer 
in response to ‘‘a request made in those 
terms’’—to Dr. Raganella, whose bride, on 
the honeymoon, remains for an hour by the 
Falls of Schaffhausen, to escape for a while 
from his torrent of words—we know them all. 
Well, too, do we know the like of the 
‘‘ Ligurian painter,’’ talented, but unlettered, 
who, when he came across any new word, 
either confused it with some other in more 
general use, but of similar sound, or gave it 
in his mind “‘the first meaning which, by 
certain mysterious analogies with other words, 
he thought it ought to bear.’’ ‘‘The false 
coiner,’’ the author calls him; though he 
is rather of the race of the Malaprops, and 
the title is better deserved by those who 
deliberately frame unscholarly and unrequired 
forms like the ‘‘ correctitude’’ in which some 
of our daily papers revel. Even with 
dialectal peculiarities we are not wholly 
unfamiliar, though among cultivated persons 
they are mostly confined to intonation. 
But the Genoese who blames his Tuscanizing 
friend for saying ‘‘arimmetica’’ in place 
of aritemetica, and “‘ austriao’’ for austriaco, 
finds his parallel in ’Arry observing, 
‘* Rummy talkers these Ighlanders. They say 
‘she’ for ‘’e,’ and ‘nozzing’ for ‘ nothink.’ ”’ 
As to the peculiarities of the dialects in the 
peninsula, the foreign reader will find a good 
deal of curious information in these pages. 
Some will be interested in noticing how per- 
sistent certain local forms of pronunciation 
and phrase have been since the days of Dante. 
Of Italian slang, too, much may be learnt, 
especially from the chapter on ‘La Lingua 
Faceta’; though when we read of the “ pro- 
fessor of letters’’ who could make his friends 
“‘sbellicar dalle risa’’ by the simple process 
of relating every-day events in the words or 
turns of phrase of the ‘ Decameron ’—a faculty 
which with us hardly survives the first degree 
—we are inclined to think that Mr. Peter 
Magnus would have been a success in Italian 
social circles. A very good chapter is one 
entitled ‘A traverso i Secoli,’ in which a 
brief, but really excellent and discriminating 
survey is given of a dozen or two most notable 
Italian prose authors from Dante to Carducci. 
Manzoni, one is glad in these times to see, 
comes in for high commendation. But the 
whole book is full of good things, both for 
entertainment and for instruction, and is 
written, so far as a foreigner may judge, in a 
bright and unaffected style, showing that the 
author has paid heed to the precepts which he 
would inculcate. Every student of Italian 
should read it. 


The Dizionario Moderno of Signor Alfredo 
Panzini (Milan, Hoepli) may in a sense be 
regarded as a kind of companion to the work 
of Signor de Amicis. That is to say, it will be 
found useful by students of modern Italian as 
a guide to the large number of newly coined 
words, or old words turned to new uses, or 
foreign words imported under more or less of 
disguise, with which the Italian of the present 
day has embellished the tongue of Castiglione 
and Ariosto. It is, however, primarily in- 


tended for Italians themselves, being in sub- 
stance a dictionary of such phrases, allusions, 
and foreign terms as may be expected to 
puzzle the moderately instructed citizen in 
the course of his daily reading. We may take 





a column or two as specimen: Piccolo (a name, 
apparently for a junior waiter at a café); 
piccolo circuito (electric) ; Pick-frean, ‘‘ noto 
termine inglese di pasticceria...... certi biscot- 
tini bianchi’? (no attempt is made at an 
etymology !); pick-pocket; pictoribus atque 
poetis; pidria (dialeetic, a funnel); piéce; 
pied-d-terre; and so forth. Gallicisms and 
provincialisms are duly noted, and meanings 
and derivations in most cases, though not 
in all, correctly given. Signor Panzini would 
have done well to get his sheets revised by 
some English friend, who could not only have 
enlightened him as to ‘‘ Pickfrean,’’ but have 
pointed out, e.g., that ‘‘ bull’s-eye’’ is by no 
means a neologism, and means a good deal 
more than “a species of photographic machine,” 
and that the first syllable of *‘ farewell ’’ has 
nothing to do with “‘far’’; or, again, that 
‘La fiera delle vaniti’’ has an origin far 
more venerable than the *‘felice titolo’’ of a 
novel by Thackeray. Most Englishmen, too, 
would by now, we hope, have heen capable of 
telling him that ‘* cui bono?” does not mean 
‘*a che giova?’’ Under the head ‘ Articolo’ 
is some interesting information as to the use 
of the article with proper names; and as a 
‘‘ yider,’’ a criticism of a fashion which we 
had supposed to be quite accepted in Italy, the 
inversion of Christian name and surname. It 
is interesting to note that the use of “ articolo ”’ 
in both the tradesman’s and the journalist’s 
sense is disapproved by purists, though the 
author does not hold with them. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Simm THEODORE MARTIN, who many years 
ago tried his hand at translating Heine, and, 
if we remember right, did not achieve any 
very conspicuous success therein, has now, in 
his Poems by Giacomo Leopardi (Blackwood), 
tested his powers upon another poet of the 
early nineteenth century, who has attracted 
and baffled probably almost as many would-be 
translators ; and his efforts have been better 
rewarded. Leopardi is no doubt much easier 
to put into English—at any rate, when the 
translator is well read in English poetry— 
than is Heine. We have nothing in English 
quite corresponding to Heine’s blend of 
mockery and sentiment. Byron, with whom 
the Marchese Gumpelino and others have 
compared him, is in a very different category; 
nor would the most intimate familiarity with 
Byron’s manner be of much avail to the trans- 
lator of Heine. But Leopardi’s palette is 
charged with the colours in which many 
English poets, from the master-hand of Words- 
worth downwards, have painted. Leopardi 
no doubt used them to procure very different 
effects; but all that is best in his work might 
be taken out of Wordsworth and not missed. 
Consequently, the translator needs only to 
imbue himself with something of the Words- 
worthian manner to obtain a satisfactory 
medium for his rendering. Sir Theodore 
Martin is at his best when he most reminds us 
of Wordsworth. Take the following lines :— 

There was a time when — and flower and grove 
All thrilled with life. e gentle winds of heaven, 
The clouds, and the Titanian lamp, were all 

In sympathy with man. It was the time 

When the wayfarer in the lonesome night, 
Watching with eyes intent thy radiant star, 

Oh Venus, as it: beam’d on hill and dale, 

Deem’d that thou wert companioning his way, 
And hadst a thought for mortals. 


Or this :— 


I to this spot, out in the fields, remote 

From public haunt, repair, alone, alone, 

And every pleasure, every jest, postpone 

To some hereafter season ; and the while, 

As through the golden air I peer and peer, 

The sun, that after a delightful day 

Bebind the distant mountain sinks, its glory o’er, 
Departing seems to say, 

Youth, blessed youth, is gone and will return no more. 


Of course, Wordsworth would have minded 
his rhymes better than is done in the last 





piece ; that, however, is not the translator’s 
fault, but comes of faithful adherence to a 
weakness of Italian versification. Also, Words- 
worth would probably not have called the sun 
‘the Titanian lamp,’’ though he would not 
have stuck at the ‘‘delightful day,’’ which, 
by the way, is a felicity of the translator’s own 
introduction, the original word being sereno. 
The rendering is accurate enough throughout, 
though once we find ascolta confused with 
asconda, rather to the detriment of the sense. 
In ‘Il Tramonto della Luna,’ to render ‘‘ ove 
fosse incolume il desio’’ by ‘‘ where desire has 
lost its fire ’’ isto makethe author say exactly 
the opposite of what he means. The last two 
lines of ‘Sabato del Villaggio’ have been too 
much for Sir Theodore, as for other trans- 
lators. Yet the drift of the whole passage is 
plain enough. The poettells the boy that his 
boyhood is like a bright day preceding the 
festa of early manhood; ‘‘ but,’’ he warns him, 
**do not be in too great a hurry for your festa 
to arrive.’’ This is a different thing from 


But may life’s festival, come when it may, 
Not on thy heart too great a burden lay. 


William Bodham Donne and his Friends. 
Edited by C. Barham Johnson. (Methuen.) 
—Mrs. Johnson is probably correct in saying 
that her grandfather’s name is almost un- 
known to the present generation. Indeed, 
she might have gone further, and said wholly 
unknown. William Bodham Donne came of a 
Norfolk family which claimed kinship with 
the poet Cowper, whose mother was a Donne. 
His father and grandfather before him were 
surgeons; but the father retired early from 
his profession, and settled down on a little 
country estate to devote himself to culture 
and his library. His son, who was born in 
1807, inherited his father’s tastes, but never 
achieved much in his long life. He wrote 
many articles for various better-class journals 
and magazines; but that is merely to say that 
he belonged to a class of leisured and culti- 
vated men, which has happily never been 
wanting in this country. He left Cambridge 
without a degree, owing to scruples about the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and henceforth devoted 
himself to letters and to his friends, making 
his début in print in The Atheneum in 1829. 
It was an amiable and pleasant life, and 
it is well to have it put on record in this 
pious volume. Its interest lies chiefly in 
the sidelights on the characters of several 
celebrated people with whom he was intimate. 
For the book not only includes Donne’s own 
correspondence, but also letters of others to 
him over a period of fifty-three years. Amongst 
his earliest friends were the Kembles and 
Richard Chenevix Trench, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. The incongruity of the 
association of these names with the Torrijos 
expedition in 1830 raises a smile, which in no 
way affects one’s appreciation of a generous 
quixotism. General Torrijos, in revolt against 
the new despotism of his country, organized 
a revolutionary movement in Spain. He and 
his partisans imagined that the country was 
ripe for it :— 

“ John Sterling espoused their cause warmly, col- 
lected money from the ‘ Apostles,’ and induced 
Trench, Kemble, and Robert Boyd, a young cousin of 
Trench’s, to offer their services. John Kemble went 
before them to Gibraltar to organize their ne 
and here he waited in anxious expectancy for his 
friends. They were long in coming, for their shi 
had been boarded just on the eve of starting, an 
Trench, Torrijos and his Spaniards saved themselves 
by jumping overboard. Eventually they arrived by 
different routes at Gibraltar, only to find the King 
of Spain prepared, the coast guarded, and a price 
set on the head of any one of them caught in Spain. 
Seeing that the cause was es | hopeless, Trench 
and Kemble sorrowfully returned to England, leav- 
ing Robert Boyd, who refused to accompany them, 
and the other fifty-five.” 


Boyd and Torrijos and his associates landed 
and were shot. But what a pre-archiepiscopal 
adventure! Donne’s reputation as a stylist 
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was great among his friends, and Trench con- 
sulted him. ‘‘ Dean Merivale sent him the 
proofs of his ‘Roman History’ to revise, and 
John Kemble the same with his ‘ Saxons in 
England.’’’ But the friend who appears most 
in these pages is Bernard Barton, the Quaker 
poet, father-in-law of Edward FitzGerald. 
FitzGerald himself steps in and out with his 
well-known lively and engaging manner. 
Donne’s letters to him were destroyed, 
and so were not available for inclusion, 
but many of ‘‘Fitz’s’’ letters appear. 
He considers Carlyle ‘‘a one-sided man,’’ 
but supposes he will come to be ‘‘a furious 


admirer of his ‘ French Revolution.’ ”’ 

“ Fitzgerald has called twice...... he had charge of 
two nieces one day: and very deliberately turned 
them alone into a conjurer’s room, while he came to 
Charlotte Street. Hence he went for them with 
an old blue dressing-gown hanging on his arm.” 

Every one will remember what FitzGerald 
thought of ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ and how Browning 
met his posthumous criticism. Writing in 
1876, FitzGerald says :— 

“What do you think of Browning’s Poem? 
JZ say an impudent piece of Cockneyism—so far as 
I can judge from the three vain attempts I have 
made to read it. Alfred Tennyson says I am wrong, 
however, and I should shut my mouth after that, 
= that the magnanimous Old Dog tried to force 
Bai ey’s ‘Festus’ down our throats in the same 
way.’ 

Was this ‘ Pacchiarotto’? Here is a crisp 
characteristic summary :— 

** Gladstone I always looked on as a Doctrinaire, 
but honest, as Politicians can be; D’Israeli as a 
very clever Quack, whose Statesmanship is as flashy 
and ‘superficial as his Novels.’ Indeed, I judge the 
fellow by his books. I read ‘Coningsby’ in the 
summer, and find no impression left ; his ‘ Lord 
Hertford’ a curious contrast to Thackeray’s.” 

In 1852 Donne became Librarian of the 
London Library, a position he resigned when, 
five years later, he was appointed Examiner 
of Plays in succession to his friend Kemble. 
Of him in this connexion his granddaughter 
writes :— 

“Tt is said he never allowed the word ‘God’ to 
appear, and a story is told of a gentleman calling 
on him, and finding him seated with his children 
looking over manuscripts. As he entered he heard 
a voice cay, ‘Here ’s another God, father’; and the 
answer, ‘ Very well, my dear, cross Him out and put 
heaven as ucual.’” 


The Church and its Organization in the 
Primitive Age. By Walter Lowrie. (Long- 
mans.)—This is the first volume of a lengthy 
treatise on the development of the Christian 
Church, which will be found of great interest 
by all who are capable of appreciating new 
ideas. It will not be interesting to any one 
else. In respect of form, everything is against 
this book. It is clear indeed that there is 
a marked unity of treatment, so far as the 
author’s general standpoint is concerned. Yet 
the extraordinary method of his work might 
well disguise this. To find his views, for 
instance, on the growth of episcopacy one 
must look at his introduction, study carefully 
some of the notes, and only then approach the 
section labelled ‘Bishops.’ Style there is none; 
and no one who reads this book will be misled 
by any grace of expression into accepting 
erroneous ideas. The distinction between 
large and small type was doubtless intelligible 
to the author; to the reader it is merely 
irritating. Therepeated references to Sohm’s 
* Kirchenrecht’ are an evidence of candour ; 
yet even with the help of the notes they do 
not enable us to determine how much of this 
book is original, how much is free translation, 
and how much is reproduction or condensation 
of the notions of the German jurist. At the 
same time the writer’s strong grasp of a fruit- 
ful idea and his massive powers of learned 
criticism are such that the work is almost ex- 
citing in itsfreshness. It iscertainly the most 
important work on Christian origins published 
in English since the Bishop of Salisbury’s 





* Ministry of Grace.’ The main theses of Mr. 
Lowrie, which he professes to have borrowed 
from Sohm, are as follows. The organization 
of the Primitive Church was charismatic, not 
legal—i.e., it depended on the recognized 
inspiration of individuals, not on the constitu- 
tion of the society. The moment it became 
legal, Catholicity—which in the author’s point 
of view is a degradation—began. This would 
take place as soon as there came a serious 
conflict between the main body of Christians 
and their divinely appointed rulers. Thus all 
who seek legitimacy in any form of Church 
organization are mistaken. The Church in 
itself has none of the characteristics of civil 
society. Further, the author completely 
reverses the notion that the episcopate has 
developed from below, and strongly separates 
bishops from presbyters, even in New Testa- 
ment times. The most unsatisfactory part of 
the theory is the extremely small importance 
it allows to presbyters in the early Church. 
On the other hand, the use made of the 
Ignatian letters is very ingenious and con- 
vincing. The writer thinks that Ignatius was 
supporting the episcopal organization, not 
against Presbyterianism, but as against 
separatism and unorganized congregations 
generally. This point he seems to us to make 
out. 

What the real importance of this work may 
be in the study of the subject it is impossible 
at present to say. It is certain to be acutely 
criticized. But that, so far as England is 
concerned, it marks a very definite change, 
we cannot doubt. The other interesting part 
of the book is the attempt to show how the 
development of Christian government and 
architecture, no less than its worship, all pro- 
ceeded from the organization of the Eucha- 
ristic service. Here the author is professedly 
only sketching. But his sketch is of great 
value, and, we think, suggestive of more 
complete work in the future. His power of 
intellectual detachment and _ philosophic 
grasp will inevitably win the author a high 
place among investigators. For this reason 
we could wish he would drop such terms as 
** depotentiate.”’ 


Mr. A. L. Hompureys is one of the deftest 
hands at selecting good things that we know. 
Deep and genuine philosophy, with a curious 
mixture of worldly caution, prevails in the 
Balzac: Maximes which he has sent us, printed 
in the luxurious style which makes his books 
a delight. Woman, it need hardly be said, 
is the chief figure in these pages, in which the 
French is boldly faced with the English. The 
translator is generally happy, having the gift 
of freedom from pernicious literalness. {} 


Messrs. Dent have begun a new issue of 
the novels of the Sisters Bronté with Jane 
Eyre, 2 vols. We like everything about the 
form and get-up of the books except the 
yellow tint of the binding, which is best by 
candlelight. The coloured illustrations by 
M. Edmund Dulac show both character and 
cleverness. Altogether it is an attractive 
edition. 


Aut the eight volumes of The Diary of 
Samuel Pepys, edited by Mr. Wheatley (Bell), 
are now out. The last volume contains an 
admirable index. Publishers and editor have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they have 
treated one of the world’s imperishable things 
in the best way. 


Borrow’s Wild Wales and Beaconsfield’s 
Sybil, with an introduction by the Earl of 
Iddesleigh, another noble writer of fiction, 
have been added to Mr. Lane’s ‘‘ New Pocket 
Library,’’ a neat and handy little series we 
strongly commend to the spring traveller. 


Mr. J. R. Turin has published at Cotting- 
ham, near Hull, a volume of selected poetry 





from the works of Phineas Fletcher, with an 
introduction and some illustrations, somewhat 
fancifully entitled The Spenser of his Age. 
The book is neatly bound, and affords an 
excellent insight into a neglected author. 
We owe our thanks to Mr. Tutin for his latest 
service to choice, if somewhat old-fashioned 
poetry. 


Messrs. Eyre & SPOTTISWOODE send us two 
copies of their “‘ Bijou’’ edition of the Bap- 
tismal Service, one bound in white leather and 
mounted in silver, and the other in vellum 
binding, with inlaid sides and silk tie. These 
little books ought to be widely appreciated. 
Both are charming in appearance. 


School-Room Humour, by Dr. Macnamara, 
M.P. (Bristol, Arrowsmith), is a capital shil- 
lingsworth on the whole. The collector 
thanks teachers, who are old friends, for some 
of his anecdotes. If we are to preserve the 
strict meaning of anecdotes, some of these 
ingenious educators have reached a very 
advanced age. But it is evident that long 
memories are out of fashion, so we expect that 
most of the book will be new and amusing to 
the average reader. 


WE have received the first two numbers of 
the Revue Germanique (Alcan), published in 
January and March, further issues being 
promised in May, July, and November. The 
review has been started with the support of 
the universities of Lille, Lyons, and Nancy, 
and deals with matters concerning Germany, 
England, the United States, the Netherlands, 
and Scandinavia. The numbers contain 
articles, notes, and documents, signed reviews 
by experts, and a bibliography of recent 
books and of some selected reviews. France 
is deservedly famous for its work in English 
scholarship, and the two numbers before us 
reach a high standard of interest. The first 
issue contains some striking unprinted letters 
of Nietzsche, whose last years are considered 
by Prof. Henry Lichtenberger in the March 
number. This also contains an important 
article on some unknown sources of Shelley’s 
novels, by M. A. Koszul. Other things well 
worth reading are on Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ by 
M. E. Lichtenberger, which incidentally 
throws a good deal of light on the criticism 
of all big classics; on ‘Ruskin’s Youth,’ by 
M. A. Chevrillon; and M. Aynard’s review 
of Mr. Haney’s ‘Coleridge Bibliography.’ 
Announcements of articles to come include 
M. Emile Legouis on Sir Roger de Coverley. 
The review, if it maintains its present 
standard, will be of real value to English 
scholars. But we doubt the advisability of 
comprehending ‘‘all the manifestations of 
civilization ’’ of the countries aforesaid. The 
fiscal policy, for instance, has crept in under 
economics. We think history, literature, and 
art are sufficient for one review to attack, 
The year’s subscription for England is 16fr. 
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RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS AT NEWN- 
HAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


AN appeal addressed to all who are interested 
in women’s education, or, indeed, in national 
education, has been issued by the Council of 
Newnham College, asking for funds in aid of the 
endowment of research fellowships. The main 


object of these, as the name implies, is to enable 
a few students of special ability to prosecute 
for a time some piece of independent work 
which is already in preparation, and for this 
purpose to continue their residence in college 
after their University course has been completed. 





The ground for making the appeal at this 
ney time is an offer from a generous 

onor of 500]. towards the endowment, and of 
an additional 100]. for avery 4001. collected, 
until 3,0007. has been obtained, this sum in- 
vested being sufficient for the maintenance of a 
single fellowship with an endowment of 100/. a 
year. This stipend, small as it is, and offered 
only for three years to any candidate, would yet 
make it possible for an able woman to do useful 
work in advancing knowledge along some line 
in which she had become interested, perhaps 
during her college course. 

To be able and eager to do original work 
and to lack opportunity is not only a great 
privation to the individual, it also means waste 
of the rarer kind of ability. The College 
realizes this, and recognizes also that if it 
cannot hold out to its distinguished students 
some prospect of engaging in research after 
they have completed their academical training, 
its usefulnessas an educational institution will 
be hampered. The truest instruction is that 
which stimulates the recipients to think for 
themselves, which makes minds active and ven- 
turesome in the employment of knowledge as 
an instrument instead of weighted with it asa 
load. 

There can be no question that the presence 
in the College of women who are independently 
carrying on advanced work has in many ways a 
beneficial influence upon the life of the place. 
This has already been seen to be the result of 
three fellowships, of the kind which it is now 
hoped permanently to endow, which have 
been maintained during the last three or 
four years by annual subscriptions from a few 
generous friends, Such support is, of course, 
too precarious a basis to build upon, and the 
scheme was introduced at first tentatively. 
Before asking publicly for the endowment of 
fellowships, the Council determined to experi- 
ment with the small funds at its disposal, in 
order, if successful, to be able to point to 
definite results, The results, considering the 
brief term for which the fellowships have been 
held, have been very satisfactory. The list of 
books which have already appeared as the work 
of the Fellows includes ‘Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Religion,’ by Miss Jane Harri- 
son, and ‘A Fourteenth-Oentury English 
Biblical Version, by Miss A. C. Paues (both 

ublished by the University Press); ‘ Borough 

ustoms,’ vol. i., by Miss Mary Bateson (pub- 
lished by the Selden Society); a monograph 
on ‘ British Graptolites,’ by Miss G. L. Elles 
(published by the Palseontological Society) ; a 

aper in botanical physiology, by Miss G. O. 
Matthaei (published by the Royal Society) ; 
and other work is shortly expected. 

The lecturers of the College have published 
many books and learned papers ; but to under- 
take any considerable work of scholarship there 
must be, at some time or other, more *‘ learned 
leisure ” than commonly falls to the lot of the 
active teacher. Already the list of learned 
societies to which members of Newnham College 
contribute is a long one, and contains the 
names of all the more important scientific 
journals. These facts seem to show that if 
more opportunity and encouragement were 
afforded in aid of the production of learned and 
original work, the amount could be largely 
increased. The highest kind of scientific 
inquiry is seldom lucrative, and the fact that it 
must be supported by endowment is realized 
wherever learned work is undertaken. But 
the sole endowment of Newnham College, save 
for a few small scholarships, consists of its 
buildings and the grounds they occupy. Its 
entire income is derived from the students’ fees, 
and these suffice only to meet current expenses 
and to pay off debt still due on the buildings 
and the grounds. No funds are available for 
the maintenance of learning and advancement 
of knowledge—work which cannot be under- 
taken without funds, however necessary a part 








they may be of the collegiate ideal. Man 
women in bygone days contributed of thelr 
wealth to the maintenance of learning in the 
colleges of ancient foundation. Without their 
gifts many men would have lost the oppor- 
tunities which their fellowships have opened up 
tothem. Learning among women now needs the 
same kind of encouragement, 

In support of this appeal to the public for 
funds to enable Newnham College to develope 
along the lines most conducive to its future 
usefulness, there can also be urged the good 
service which it (together with the other 
women’s colleges) has rendered to the cause of 
education generally since its establishment in 
1875. It is not only the students of these 
colleges individually who have benefited, but 
through the labours of many of them as teachers 
the standard of girls’ education has been raised 
not only at home, but also in the colonies. 
Nor has the College supplied teachers only, 
important as that part of its work must always 
be. It can claim to have contributed good 
workers in many other fields. Some of its 
members are on the Education Committees of 
the County Councils, some are school managers 
or sanitary inspectors, some are | per and 
some are engaged in social and philanthropic 
work of an organized and systematic kind. 
There has been no one-sidedness in the College 
development, but if increased means were 
placed at its disposal it would doubtless obtain 
a still more honourable reputation as a home of 
learning. Subscriptions and inquiries should 
be sent to the Principal. 








A LYKE-WAKE DIRGE. 


THERE can be no reasonable doubt that the 
Rey. A. L, Mayhew has correctly explained the 
expression “fire and fleet.” Sir Walter Scott, 
who in his ‘ Border Minstrelsy ’ was the first to 
print the ballad, seems to have misread the 
word ‘‘ fleet” through some confusion between 
the letters f and the long s in his manuscript, 
which was probably copied from Aubrey. Sir 
Henry Ellis, in his edition of Brand’s ‘ Popular 
Antiquities,’ copied Aubrey correctly, and the 
ballad was also rightly printed in the Folk-Lore 
Society’s edition of ‘The Remaines of Gentilisme 
and Judaisme,’ p. 31. The editor of that work, 
however, wrongly assigned the meaning of 
‘* water” to ‘* fleet.” To Mr. Mayhew belongs 
the credit of having first given the correct 
explanation of “fire and fleet,” which, as he 
observes, is a very old legal term. The subject 
was well threshed out in Notes and Queries 
some years ago (88 §, x. 76, 166, 339, 422; xi. 
17, 113, 175, 235; xii. 295, 378), and future 
editors will doubtless take note of the correct 
version. W. F. Pripeavx. 





47, Great Russell Street, W.C. 

In reference to the Rev. A. L., Mayhew’s 
note (The Atheneum, April 1st, p. 400), may I 
point out that the reading ‘‘ fleet” in the 
second line of the above Dirge is much earlier 
than Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities’? This 
version of the Dirge is derived from John 
Aubrey’s ‘Remains of Gentilisme and Judaisme,’ 
a MS. of 1686-7 in the Lansdowne collection 
(No. 231). Brand was, it is true, the first to 
print it, in the second edition (1813), edited by 
Ellis. Since then it has often been reprinted. 

Aubrey glosses “fleet” as equivalent to 
‘‘water,” which is confirmed by Bishop 
Kennett in Lansdowne MS. 1033, where he 
says, ‘hence the Fleet, Fleet-ditch, in Lond. 
Sax. fleod,amnis, fluvius.” In the ‘Glossary of 
the Cleveland Dialect’ (1868) the Rev. J. C. 
Atkinson supposes ‘‘ fleet” to be equivalent to 
the Cleveland “‘ flet,” live embers. 

In explaining “sleet” as = ‘‘salt” in the 
‘Oxford Book of English Verse,’ Mr. Quiller- 
Couch is following Sir Walter Scott, who, when 
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printing this, the better-known version, in the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’ says, 
** Sleet......8eems to be corrupted from selt, or 
salt; a quantity of which......is frequently 
laced on the breast of a corpse.” Cf. Pennant’s 
— of a “‘ wake,” ‘Tour in Scotland,’ 


The suggestion that ‘‘Fire and fleet” should 
be retained, “fleet” = ‘‘house- room,” I 
believe was first made by me in ‘Popular 
Ballads of the Olden Time,’ Second Series 
(A. H. Bullen), published last December, where 
I adduced evidence from Murray’s Dictionary 
to show “fire and filet” is an old legal phrase 
== ‘fire and house-room.” On pp. 88 ff., and 
in the appendix, Mr. Mayhew will find the 
above facts set out more in detail. 
F. Sipewick. 


Ringmer, Sussex. 

I can confirm the amended interpretation by 
Mr. A. L. Mayhew of the phrase “fire and 
sleet ” (rectius ‘‘ fire and fleet” or “fire and 
flet’”’) from some early wills of the inhabitants 
of the parish wherein—for my sins—I abide. 

Thus, a certain Robert Wynton, in his will, 
dated 1588, says :— 
“ Dennis my wyfe shall have the inner chamber in 
my house, a garden, a garden to sett and sowe 
yerbes and flette rome and fire rome, egresse and 
regresse, during her life, but if yt fortune that 
Dennis my wyfe do marie again she shall depart out 
of my house.” 

William Bell, of the same parish, in his will 
of 1571 says that his 
“wife isto have egresse and ingresse to the well 
and the oven, and to have fyre and flett in my house 
at all times.” 
In the will of Henry Godden (dated 1591) he 
leaves to 
* Pernell my daughter a chamber in my foresaid 
house with flette rome and fere rome, ingress and 
egress while she kepeth herself unmaryed and no 
longer.” 

These are a few instances out of many. 

W. Heneace LEGGE. 





Your correspondent Mr. A. L. Mayhew may 
be interested to hear of an earlier date than the 
one he gives for the reading he suggests. In 
The Bengal Gazette for 1780 portions of the 
poem are printed in a spelling which is appa- 
rently intended for Lowland Scots, and the first 
verse runs thus :— 

This ean night, this ean night, 
Every night and awle, 
Fire and fleet and candle light, 
And Christ receive thy sawle. 
It is a matter for curious speculation how this 
fragment—eight verses in all, some apparently 
mutilated, and not running consecutively—came 
to be printed in such unlikely surroundings. 
Sypney ©. Grier. 





a 





THE ARAB CONQUEST OF EGYPT. 
Brasenose College. 

I HAVE come across a fresh piece of evidence 
for the identification of Al Mukaukas with 
— Patriarch of Alexandria. In the Syriac 
*Chronicon Anonymum,’* edited with a Latin 
translation by Guidi, occurs the following 
passage :— 

“Potiti sunt Arabes tota regione Syrie et 
Palestine. Agyptum quoque ingredi erat in 
animo: sed non valuerunt: custodiebantur enim 
fines magno exercitu et via patriarcha Alexandrino, 
locis quoque quibus hostes in regionem ingredi aut 
egredi possent praclusis et exstructis in ripa Nili per 
omnem regionem muris,” 

In other words, the Muslim forces which over- 
ran Syria from 631 to 640 were deterred from 
an earlier attempt on Egypt by a powerful 
Roman army placed on the borders, and power- 


* Corp. Script. Christ. Orient.: Scriptores Syri: Chronica 
Minora: Pars Prior. Paris, 1903, pp. 73-32, 








ful defences prepared, by the Patriarch of 
Alexandria. It is not open to doubt that the 
Patriarch referred to is Cyrus, who was sent to 
Egypt as Viceroy in 631, and the importance of 
the passage is that it furnishes conclusive proof 
that Cyrus had the supreme military as well as 
civil command, a point which has been called in 
question. Thus Prof. Lane-Poole, in criticizing 
my theory, remarks (Proc. Royal Irish Acad., 
vol. xxiv. sec. C. 13, p. 254) :— 

* Cyrus was Patriarch and civil governor, but not 
military prefect; yet we find him (if he be El 
Mukawkis) commanding at the battle of Heliopolis,” 


i.e., according to the Arab historians. Precisely, 
and given the fact that Cyrus was responsible 
for the military defences of the country, his 
command at the battle follows quite naturally. 
Now as to the authority of the ‘Chronicon 
Anonymum.’ Guidi is clear that the document 
as it stands can be assigned with certainty to a 
date between 670 and 680, while the portions 
relating to the Persian kings have an air of 
still greater antiquity. The writer was thus 
contemporary with, if not earlier than, John of 
Nikiou, and may well have been actually con- 
temporary with the conquest of Syria and 
Egypt. His authority, therefore, is of the very 
highest order; it is independent of all tian 
writers ; yet, agreeing as it does with John of 
Nikiou, it must be preferred, in any case of 
collision, to that of the Arab historians, who 
were all much later. A. J. Buruer. 








CAPT. WILLIAM ADAMS, omen 
xiord. 
A Few weeks ago, when looking through the 
Savile MSS. in the Bodleian Library, I noticed 
a volume lettered ‘Journal of a Voyage to 
Siam & China.’ An examination showed the 
‘Journal’ to be the logs of certain voyages made 
between 1614 and 1619, and a further examina- 
tion proved them to be the original logs kept by 
William Adams on four voyages e during 
those years. As the rise of Japan to a foremost 
place among naval powers has stimulated a fresh 
interest in that famous seaman, whose literary 
remains have hitherto consisted of some six 
letters, this discovery will probably be welcome. 
The manuscript is on Japanese paper, and 
extends to 158 pages, of which about sixty are 
blank. The shelf-mark of the volume is MS. 
Savile 48. The first log (24 pp.) begins: “a 
pe peo on of a vyage to Siam...... begoon the 
8 of nouember 1614,” and contains an account 
of the unsuccessful voyage of the Sea Ad- 
venture, which, having sprung a leak soon after 
leaving Japan, had to - in at Nafa Kiang in 
the Liu Kiu Islands. The log, by far the most 
interesting one in the volume, relates a series of 
misfortunes. Just when the ship had been 
made ready to start from Nafa the sailors 
mutinied ; afterwards they fought with the 
merchant-passengers ; later they were unable to 
meet their debts, which had to be paid by 
Adams ; and shortly before leaving Nafa the 
*“*humoursome” Wickham accused Adams (it 
seems unjustly) of private trading. On May 
2lst, 1615, the Sea Adventure put out from 
Nafa, and returned to Japan, reaching Cochi on 
June 12th. A record of loans, a list of persons 
to whom presents were given, and some mis- 
cellaneous accounts follow. At the end is an 
interesting list of polite phrases in Loochoo. 
The second log (18 pp.) begins: ‘‘ A remem- 
beranc begonn my viag in the gift of God in the 
eer of our Lord 1617 the 17 day of marche 
Sein mounday.” This was a voyage to Cochin 
China, an account of which exists in the Journal 
of Edmund Saris preserved in the India Office. 
The log continues till August 6th. A few mis- 
cellaneous accounts, some dated November, 
1616, occur at the end. 
The third log (6 pp.) begins: “Item to 
remember I went abourd the 9 day of march 
[1618] to a begounn our vyage for Cochechinna,” 





The voyage was unsuccessful, Adams being 
or to put back to Japan owing to the loss 
of his junk’s rudder. The log ends on May 6th. 
It is preceded by a list of words in some lan- 
guage akin to Chinese. 

The fourth log (19 pp.) begins: ‘‘The grac 
of God begovn a viag this yeer 1619 the 15 of 
march for Tovnkin.” It is chiefly concerned 
with negotiations between the merchants and 
the ‘‘ King’s son” for trading rights, and ends 
abruptly on August 9th. A fragment of a log 
and some m eous accounts follow. 

STRICKLAND GIBSON. 








THE SCOTT SALE, 


Messrs, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE com- 
menced on the 27th ult. the eleven days’ sale of the 
extensive and valuable library of printed books and 
MSS. of the late John Scott, of Largs. N.B. Most 
of the lots reached high prices, the following occur- 
ring in the first three days: Augustine, De Civitate 
Dei, Rome Sweynheym & Pannartz, 1468, 52/.; 
another edition, Venet., V. de Spira, 1470, 45/. 
Bannatyne Club Books, a set, 1397. Berlinghieri, 
Geographia in terza rime, 31 maps on metal, Firenze, 
ce. 1480, 1007. Breydenbach’s Latin Voyage to Jeru- 
salem, 1486, 141/.; the same in French, 1488, 
397.; the same in German, n.d. (1486-8), 502. 
Cesar de Bello Gallico, Venet., Jenson, 1471, 
491. Calandrus, De Arithmetica, 1491, 307, Caxton’s 
Chronicles of England, second edition, very im- 
perfect (165 ll. only), 1482, 1027. Caxton’s edition of 
the Polychronicon (1483), imperfect, 2017. Alain 
Chartier, uvres Diverses, MS. on paper, Szc. XV,, 
241. Ciceronis Epistol# ad Atticum, Venet., Jenson, 
1470, 412. Officia, &c., Paris, 1477, 32.. 10s, Confession 
of Faith (Scottish), &e., Amst., L, Elzevir, 1649, 36 
Confession of Fai hb Subscrived (sic) by the Kingis 
Majesties and his Household, Edinb., 1590, 320. 
Confessione of Fayth professed by the Pro- 
testantes of the Ime of Scotland, Edinb., 
R. Lepreuik, 1561, 1267. Collection relating to 
the Scotch Colony of Darien (60 lots), 2897. 
Dekker’s Entertainment to King James, 1604, 307. 
Gawin Douglas’s Palace of Honour, first edition, 
1553, 951. Edinburgh Bibliographical Society’s 
Publications, 5 vols., 1896-1901, 221. A Collection 
of the Writings of Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, 
391. Fraser’s Scottish Family Histories (14), 1622. 10s. 
Froissart’s Chronicles in English, 1525,387. Glan- 
ville, De Proprietatibus Rerum, in French, by Jean 
Corbichon, manuscript on vellum, Sec. XV., 50. ; 
the same, Trasladado en Romance, printed in Tolosa, 
1495, 537.; the same in Dutch, Haerlem, 1485, 80. ; 
the same in English, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
n.d., 2517. Goupil’s Illustrated Monographs (10), 
1347. Hamilton’s Catechism. St. Andrews, 1552, 
141/. Contemporary Facts relating to Henry, Prince 
of Wales, eldest son of James I. (14 lots), 
1447, 14s. 8. Hieronymus, Epistole, Rome, Sweyn- 
heym et Pannarts, 1468, 697. Higden’s Poly- 
chronicon, fine MS, of the fifteenth century on 
vellum, 161/.; the same, by Wynkyn de 
Worde (imperfect), 1495, 587. 








Biterary Gossip. 


Lapy Carueringe Mityes GasKELL’s new 
volume, entitled ‘Spring in a Shropshire 
Abbey,’ will be published by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. immediately after Easter. 
Grouping her facts and reflections under the 
heading of the months, the author presents 
the history of the ancient house and its pos- 
sessors as a background to the march of 
the seasons and the interests of daily life. 
The book contains sixteen full-page illus- 
trations of the abbey and its surroundings. 


Mr. Fisner Unwin will publish before 
long a translation, by the Duchess Litta- 
Visconti-Arese, of the late Gaetano Negri’s 
monograph on the Emperor Julian the 
Apostate. The work is an exhaustive 
study and defence of the emperor, and deals 
minutely with the great struggle between 
Christianity and paganism in his day. 
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Tur Rev. George Tyrrell, 8.J., will con- 
tribute a preface to Mr. Francis Thompson’s 
‘Study of the Relations between Brother 
Ass, the Body, and his Rider, the Soul.’ 


Tue Clarendon Press will publish early 
next week ‘A Criticism of Systems of 
Hebrew Metre: an Elementary Treatise,’ 
by Mr. William Henry Cobb. Kuenen (1894) 
is the latest authority ; but new investiga- 
tions have appeared since his death, and 
there is no modern English or American 
work on the subject. 


Aspot Gasquer has in the press an 
important work entitled ‘Henry III. and 
the Church: a Study of his Ecclesiastical 
Policy and his Relations with Rome.’ The 
work is based upon original documents both 
in the Vatican and in England, and treats 
this important period in the development of 
English polity with the impartiality that 
distinguishes the author’s well-known works 
on ‘Henry VIII. and the English Monas- 
teries’ and ‘The Eve of the Reformation.’ 
The book will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Bell & Sons. 


Ir may be of interest at the present 
moment to learn that the paper on ‘The 
English Occupation of Tangiers’ (1661-83) 
which Miss Enid Routh will read before the 
Royal Historical Society on the 13th inst. 
was suggested to her by the Council during 
the past session, and forms part of a some- 
what extensive examination of the sources 
which Miss Routh has undertaken. During 
recent years the episode has been more 
or less seriously treated by the late 
Sir L. Playfair and Col. John Davis; also 
by Mr. Budgett Meakin and Mr. Frewen 
Lord; but the original sources are largely 
unexplored. A few years ago the Council 
of the Royal Historical Society vainly 
offered a medal for original research upon 
the subject. 


As the last contingent of American his- 
torical students begins to return, their places 
are quickly taken by new-comers. Last 
season was, ae. the best hitherto, both 
in respect of numbers and the work done. 
As a specimen of valuable results we may 
mention the recent communication by Prof. 
Charles Andrews to the American Historical 
Association. Amongst the new workers this 
season will be Prof. Cheyney and Miss B. 
Putnam. 


A rranstation of ‘The Autobiography 
of Mark Rutherford’ into Bohemian will 
shortly appear. The rendering is being 
made by a pastor of the Reformed Church 
of Bohemia. 


The Saturday Review is printing this week 
a sonnet by Mr. William Watson on the 
Scott monument in Edinburgh. 


A rirtH and thoroughly revised edition 
of Mr. Lee’s ‘Life of Shakespeare’ will 
be published on the 18th inst. by Messrs. 


Smith & Elder. 


Tuer announcement that the justly famous 
Rowfant Library has been sold to Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., and is in the United 
States awaiting possible dispersion if it is 
not soon aaa en bloc, has caused a good 
deal of surprise and regret. Since the sons 


of the collector of the library, the late 
Locker-Lampson, inherit his literary tastes, 








it was hoped that the collection would not 
pass out of the hands of the family. 


THe second of the series of lectures 
organized by Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson will 
be given at the Kensington Town Hall on 
the evening of Wednesday next. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw will speak upon Shakspeare and his 
plays, and the chair will be taken by Dr. 
Furnivall. After the lecture questions and 
discussion are invited. 


Ir is proposed to issue an index to 
‘Bacon’s Annals of Ipswich,’ compiled by 
Nath. Bacon, Town Clerk and Recorder 
of Ipswich, grandson of Lord Keeper Sir 
Nicholas, and related to Francis Bacon, 
Viscount St. Albans. The work consists of 
abstracts from the town records and docu- 
ments, and throws much light upon the 
manners and customs of the time. It 
was privately issued in 1884 without 
any index; this is now in course of 
compilation, and will shortly be issued by 
subscription. Only 100 copies will be 
printed. 

WE regret to record the death on the 
31st ult., in his seventy-ninth year, of Mr. 
William Hill Collingridge, the founder of 
The City Press. He was born at Cowper’s 
house at Olney, which he purchased and 
presented to the town, and there established 
the Cowper Museum. At the sale of the 
Hayley collection he bought ‘ Yardley Oak’ 
in the handwriting of Cowper. This, with 
other MSS., including the diary kept by 
Samuel Teedon, he included with his gift. 
Mr. Collingridge was special visitor to the 
Printers’ Almshouses for many years. 


Tue Bedford College for Women, in con- 
sequence of the limitation of their leases, 
and the steady growth of the institution, 
consider that a freehold site and a new 
building are essential, the cost of which 
may amount to 150,000/. A further endow- 
ment of 100,000/. is stated to be necessary 
to make the work of the College fully effec- 
tive. A public appeal, which has the 
approval of the Senate of the University of 
London, is accordingly made for funds. 
Donations may be sent to Miss Henrietta 
Busk, hon. secretary of the appeal fund, 
at Bedford College, Baker Street, W. The 
College was opened in 1849, and was the 
first to offer scholarships and fellowships to 
women. There are at present 280 students, 
of whom forty are in residence. 


Wits reference to the extremely interest- 
ing holograph letter of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, which realized 9007. at the John 
Scott sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s yesterday 
week, a slight error may be pointed out in 
Father Pollen’s preface (p. ix) to the 
facsimile and translation of it in vol. xciii. 
(1904) of the Scottish History Society’s 
Publications. In that preface it is stated 
that the letter was either “ withdrawn” 
from or “bought in” at the Dawson 
Turner sale at Messrs. Puttick’s on June 
9th, 1859. As a matter of fact, it was 
neither withdrawn nor bought in. The lot 
in which this letter occurred was in two 
volumes, and comprised ‘A Oollection of 
Original Letters of Sovereigns and other 
Illustrious Personages, illustrative of Scottish 
History, 1538-1704.’ It was bought by 
Thorpe the bookseller for 280/., a very high 
price at that time. Thorpe immediately 





broke the two volumes up, and made out 
of them an entire day’s sale, which was 
held at Messrs. Puttick’s on July 16th. 
The Mary Queen of Scots letter sold last 
week formed lot 26 in this sale, and was 
purchased for 40/. by Joseph Lilly, the book- 
seller. It is interesting to note that 
Thorpe’s enterprise was fully justified by 
the results, for, whereas the two volumes 
cost him 280/., the sale piecemeal in July 
resulted in a total of 488/. 19s. Mr. 
Puttick’s MS. list (now in the British 
Museum) of sales at his house has his own 
annotation ‘resold by Thorpe” written 
against the entry of this July sale. 


Onz of the gems of the Hurst sale, held 
recently in New York, was the complete 
manuscript of Walter Scott’s ‘ History of 
Scotland.’ It was written by Laidlaw at 
Scott’s dictation, but is full of interlinea- 
tions and changes made by Scott in his own 
autograph. This MS. realized 1,600 dollars. 
At the same sale 1,065 dollars was paid for 
a letter of George Washington, the highest 
price recorded, although as much as 
1,150 dollars has been paid for one signed 
by George and Martha Washington con- 
jointly. The letter just sold extends to ten 

ages folio, and was written to Benjamin 

arrison, signer of the Declaration, from 
Middlebrook, May 5th, 1775. Another lot 
at the Hurst sale consisted of fifteen chap- 
ters of Washington Irving’s ‘ Bracebridge 
Hall,’ 155 pp., and fetched 1,315 dollars ; 
and another MS., nine chapters of the same 
author’s ‘Tales of a Traveller,’ 184 pp., 
realized 1,110 dollars. 


Tx literary event of the past week in 
Paris was the féting of M. Albert Sorel 
by his old scholars and admirers. M. 
Sorel, who is a member of the Académie 
Francaise and of the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, recently 
published the eighth and concluding volume 
of his great work on ‘L’Europe et la 
Révolution Francaise.’ The fete was of a 
distinctly practical nature, in that M. 
Sorel was presented with a gold medal 
struck in his honour by Chaplain. 


TueE Société des Poctes Francais, of which 
‘le maitre’? M. Sully Prudhomme is the 
honorary president and the moving spirit, 
has concluded its annual “concours,” with 
the result that the prize of the year has 
been awarded to M. Delacour for his poem 
‘Le Sage.’ 

Tux Figaro has had the good fortune to 
discover a new poet in the person of the 
Duchesse de Rohan, who is about to publish 
her first volume of verse, under the title of 
‘Lande Fleurie.’ The great French daily con- 
gratulates itself and its readers on publish- 
ing a selection of unprinted verses which 
exhibit much grace of thought and facility 
of expression. 


Tuz Andersen centenary on April 2nd 
was celebrated throughout Denmark with 
theatrical performances, readings from his 
fairy tales, numerous articles and books on 
his life and works, &c. The Theatre Royal, 
Copenhagen, played his fantastic drama 
‘Ole Lukéje’; and Andersen’s native town, 
Odense, arranged a great festival, in which 
a representative of the German Government 
took part by order of the Emperor. 
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Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include Education, Scotland, Reports for 
the Western, Northern, and Southern Divi- 
sions (23d., 2d., and 14d. respectively) ; 
Appendix to the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education, Ireland, 
Section IT. (11d.); Royal Scottish Museum, 
Edinburgh, Report (14¢.); and the Annual 
Statistical a of the University of 
Edinburgh (2d.). 








SCIENCE 


—e— 


CHEMICAL BOOKS. 


The Chemical Synthesis of Vital Products and 
the Inter-relations between Organic Compounds. 
By Raphael Meldola. Vol. I. (Arnold.)—This 
volume deals with hydrocarbons, alcohols and 
phenols, aldehydes, ketones, carbohydrates and 
glucosides, sulphur and cyanogen compounds, 
camphor and terpenes, and colouring matters of 
the flavone group. Prof. Meldola has, in odd 
intervals of time occurring in a very busy life, 
produced a work of great thoroughness, and one 
which will be welcome to all chemists and 
students of chemistry who have to deal with 
products of the action of life, as well as to 
physiologists. The work was conceived whilst 
the author was preparing an address as Presi- 
dent of the Chemical Section of the British 
Association at Ipswich in 1895, and taking stock 
of our knowledge of synthetical chemistry. 
Naturally, the scope of the book grew under 
treatment in order to give an adequate notice of 
the distribution in nature of the vital products 
and of the numerous synthetical processes em- 
ployed in their artificial production. 

Up to the present time the successful 
synthesis of organic compounds by the chemist 
has thrown virtually no light on the bio- 
chemical problems of their production in the 
bodies of plants and animals. The methods of 
the chemist, for the most part of a pyrogenic 
nature, have no bio-chemical interest. The 
temperatures and conditions used are such as to 
be fatal to any form of life. Although carbo- 
hydrates can now be produced artificially, yet 
the processes have no parallel with that by 
which plants decompose carbon dioxide with 
the assimilation of carbon and liberation of 
oxygen. 

Prof. Meldola’s object has been to endeavour 
to bring the chemist and the physiologist and 
their works nearer together. The book is, in 
the words of the author, ‘‘a record of the 
synthetical achievements of generations of 
workers arranged with a distinct bio-chemical 
bias.” The introductory chapter of eighteen 
pages is partly historical, but mainly treats of 
organic chemistry and chemical synthesis from 
the biocentric standpoint, and this is the stand- 
point which the author wishes to emphasize. It 
necessitates an arrangement of the matter 
different from that usual in works on organic 
chemistry, and also the recognition of both 
“up-grade syntheses” and ‘‘ down - grade 
syntheses,” some being the result of enzyme 
action. The author has been, we think, com- 
pletely successful in his arrangement and 
classification of the matter, and shows, as was 
to be expected, an exhaustive knowledge of 
the subject and an inexhaustible patience in 
collecting and arranging the references, Full 
references are given to every statement of fact, 
both as to the natural occurrence of the com- 
pound and to the methods employed for their 
synthetical production. Nearly fifty periodicals 
are quoted from besides patent literature. We 
note that the author pleads that the English- 
man Henry Hennell, who synthesized alcohol 
from olefiant gas at the same time (1828) that 
the German chemist Wéhler synthesized urea 
from ammonium cyanate, should share honours 





as a pioneer in this field. At the time these 
syntheses were made neither of them was 
**complete,” but later both the cyanate and the 
ethylene were obtained from inorganic material. 

Prof. Meldola points out the necessity of the 
chemist and physiologist working hand in hand, 
and hopes that the publication of this volume 
may possibly contribute towards this much 
desired rapprochement between the sciences. 
He looks upon the work of Charabot in France 
on the terpene alcohols and ketones, in con- 
nexion with essential oils, as » good example of 
the kind of work which is much required. He 
remarks that 
“the development of physiology along chemical 
lines is bound to take place at an increasing rate 
with the progress of discovery, and in the future 
the two sciences must necessarily become more and 
more interdependent. If, some decades hence, a 
work on similar lines to the present should ever be 
compiled, it may be anticipated with confidence 
that the laboratory methods for synthesising vital 
products will have approximated more closely to 
the physiological processes. It may further be pre- 
dicted with equal confidence that as greater chemical 
mastery is acquired over the biochemical processes 
the number of syntheses of vital products effected 
in the laboratory will go on increasing at a much 
greater rate.” 

The study of synthetical chemistry from the 
biocentral point of view furnishes numerous 
examples of the relationships between bio- 
chemistry and chemical technology, many of 
the syntheses of vital products effected of late 
years being directly owing to the technological 
value of such products. Prof. Meldola is to be 
heartily congratulated and sincerely thanked 
for the production of this very useful and inter- 
esting volume, which will help towards that 
binding together of the sciences of chemistry and 
physiology which he desires and foresees. It 
will also render far easier the work of a suc- 
cessor in continuing the labour now that Prof. 
Meldola has not only laid the foundations of 
this record, but has also built up the structure to 
the present date. It should be added that the 
volume has an excellent index. 


The Principles of Inorganic Chemistry. By 
Wilhelm Ostwald. Translated, with the Author's 
Sanction, by Alex. Findlay. Second Edition. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—That a second edition of 
this work has been called for in less than three 
years is a proof that the views enunciated by 
Ostwald are filtering rather rapidly into the 
minds of English-speaking teachers of chemistry. 
The present edition has been revised in accord- 
ance with the second German edition, published 
at the beginning of 1904. The principal —_ 
is the rewriting of the introductory paragraphs 
so as to present the fundamental conceptions in 
a clearer and more concise manner ; also the 
section on uranium rays and radio-activity has 
been rewritten by the author for the purposes 
of this translation. The book is very clearly 

rinted, and contains 126 figures in the text. 
We look on it as an excellent sign that Ostwald’s 
book is meeting with a good demand not only 
in the author’s country, but also in many other 
lands. Besides the English translation there is 
one already published in Russian, and Japanese 
and French editions are about to appear. 


Introduction to the Study of Physical 
Chemistry. By Sir William Ramsay. (Long- 
mans & Co.)—The Phase Rule and its Applica- 
tions. By Alex. Findlay. (Same publishers.)— 
Sir William Ramsay writes his little book, which 
is both printed separately and also as part of 
Dr. Findlay’s book on the phase rule, as editor 
of a series of small text-books on different parts 
of chemical physics. Dr. Findlay’s volume is 
the first of the series, and others will follow on 
stoichiometry, electro-chemistry, the relation 
between chemical constitution and physical 
properties, spectroscopy, thermodynamics, and 
chemical dynamics and _ reactions. These 
volumes will be written by recognized autho- 
rities in their various departments, and will be 
supervised by Sir W. Ramsay. To judge from 





the instalment before us, they will be very 
welcome to students and workers in the extensive 
domain of chemical physics, Original English 
books on some of the branches of the subject 
are at present scanty. Being in separate 
form, each part may be more frequently and 
easily kept up to date than if all were issued in 
one volume. The editor of the series has 
written an admirable short introduction, in 
which he points out that it was not until the 
middle of the nineteenth century that it was 
clearly recognized that certain physical pheno- 
mena depended on the chemical composition 
of the objects concerned, and thus the birth of 
physical chemistry became possible. He gives 
a concise but clear survey of the lines on which 
the development of the subject has proceeded 
up to the present day. 

Dr. Findlay has done good service in present- 
ing to the non-mathematical chemist an exposi- 
tion of the phase rule of Prof. Willard Gibbs, 
in which it is seen devoid of the mathematical 
clothing in which it was wrapped by its author. 
It is true that this has been done to some 
extent by Roozeboom, but the present work 
will be a boon to the student of chemical 
equilibria, and serve as a stepping-stone to more 
elaborate works on the subject. There are over 
one hundred figures in the text, and the free 
use of these alone enables the exposition of the 
phase rule and. its applications to be made 
without mathematical formule. Dr, Findlay 
also reproduces many tables of numerical data 
from original papers, and adds full references 
to original work. This is a f.sture too often 
neglected in small manuals. No doubt the 
recent Faraday Lecture delivered by Prof. 
Ostwald will act as a stimulus, and givean even 
greater interest to work of the kind with which 
it is the purpose of these volumes to deal. 


Electro-Chemistry. — Part I. General Theory. 
By R. A. Lehfeldt. (Longmans & Co.)—This 
is the second of the series of ‘‘ Text-Books of 
Physical Chemistry,” edited by Sir William 
Ramsay. The volume could scarcely have been 
entrusted to better hands than those of Dr. 
Lehfeldt, whose work in the field of electro- 
chemistry from the physical side is well known. 
He has divided the volume into three parts, 
Part I. is on ‘The Mechanism of Conduction 
in Electrolytes,’ including the measurement of 
quantities of electricity by different volta- 
meters. Part II. is written by Mr. T. S. Moore, 
of the University of Birmingham, and is on 
‘The Relation of Chemical Constitution to 
Conductivity.’ This chapter forms an enlarge- 
ment of parts of chap. i. ; it has been carefully 
arranged and brought up to date, and treats from 
a chemical point of view the relation of number 
of ions in solution to constitution, complex 
salts, pseudo-acids and bases, and amphoteric 
electrolytes. Part III, by Dr. Lehfeldt, deals 
with the ‘Theory of Chemi - electromotive 
Force.’ It discusses polarization, the thermo- 
dynamic theory, and the calculation of the 
electro- motive force of voltaic cells, various 
standard cells, and methods of measurement 
of electro-motive force and of differences of 
potential. The volume is a welcome addition 
to a series well commenced. 


Electrolytic Preparations: Exercises for Use 
in the Laboratory by Chemists and LElectro- 
Chemists. By Dr. Karl Elbs. Translated by 
R. S. Hutton. (Arnold.)—The translator, the 
Demonstrator and Lecturer on Electro - Che- 
mistry at Owens College, Manchester, found 
the work of Dr. Elbs very useful to him in his 
course of laboratory work, and has done good 
service in translating it for the use of others. 
There are many handbooks on the physical side 
of electrolysis, but few dealing adequately with 
that of chemical preparations, other than metal- 
lurgical operations, by electrical means; and 
therefore this collection of exercises from the 
electro - chemical laboratory of Giessen is 
welcome. 
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A few pages only are devoted to purely 
physical matters, measuring instruments and 
apparatus for electrolysis ; and then follow 
examples of preparations from mineral che- 
mistry and from organic chemistry. Among 
the former we find experiments with unattack- 
able anodes, including the preparation of 
sodium hypochlorite, of chlorates and _per- 
chlorates ; also experiments with soluble 
anodes, such as the production of copper oxides 
from copper, of white lead from metallic lead, 
and of pure — from brass, The examples 
from organic chemistry include the electrolysis 
of organic acids with the preparation of ethane 
and ethylene, the reduction of aromatic nitro- 
compounds in acid solutions and in alkaline 
solutions, the reduction of carbonyl compounds, 
and one or two oxidation processes, such as 
the preparation of iodoform from alcohol and 
potassium iodide in the presence of sodium 
carbonate and carbon dioxide. A few of the 
processes are already of practical and even com- 
mercial importance. In all cases the conditions 
necessary to success as to temperature, strength 
of current, &c., are given. Laboratories in 
which electro-chemical work is done will find 
this a valuable aid. 


Acetylene: the Principles of its Generation 
and Use. By F. H. Leeds and W. J. A. Butter- 
field. (Griffin & Co.)—In this small handbook 
the authors have put together almost all that 
need be said on the production and purifica- 
tion of acetylene and its subsequent uses. By 
far its most important use at the present time 
is for the production of light, although it may 
also be used in producing heat and power. No 
other gas, commercially produced, can yield 
when burnt, volume for volume, so much light 
as acetylene. There are other attendant advan- 
tages to its use in many cases. Thus, the raw 
material, calcium carbide, from which it is 
obtained, is, relatively to the amount of light 
yielded, less bulky than the raw material of 
other gases, and than oils and candles; there- 
fore, when the cost of transit is high, or facili- 
ties for storage are bad, acetylene may be both 
more economical and more convenient than other 
illuminants. Acetylene itself, when produced, 
requires smaller storage accommodation, and 
smaller mains and service pipes than other 
illuminating gases. Its light more closely 
resembles sunlight than that of any other 
flame—that is, it is more nearly a pure white 
light ; and except by electricity or incan- 
descent gas-burners, no light of similar inten- 
sity and brilliancy can be obtained. Also on 
grounds of health acetylene lighting has advan- 
tages ; no illuminant which depends on combus- 
tion for its light—that is, which consumes and 
vitiates air—uses up so little air for the same 
amount of light as this gas. 


Electric lighting does not depend on oxida- 
tion, and does not, therefore, spoil the air ; but 
the presence of a flame in a room is not an 
unalloyed evil. The air which comes into contact 
with the flame is deprived of its organic matter 
and micro-organisms by combustion, and so far 
rendered less impure, and, in the case of 
crowded rooms, less detrimental to health ; also 
the ventilation of the room is generally increased 
by the action of the flame. In small rooms, or 
those liable to overcrowding, acetylene is, there- 
fore, better than other illuminants, except elec- 
tricity, on account of its exhausting and vitiating 
the air to a less degree. With regard to the 
economics of the use of acetylene, each installa- 
tion must be judged on its own conditions and 
merits, and in the present work will be found 
the necessary data on which to form estimates ; 
in a great many cases, only some form of incan- 
descent lighting with water-gas or air-gas is 
likely to be more economical; and there are 
numerous instances in factories and the like 
where the vibrations and draughts render a 
system of lighting with incandescent mantles 
inadmissible. 





In comparing the value of acetylene with other 
illuminants, Messrs. Leeds and Butterfield have 
tried to use a basis of ‘illuminating effect” 
rather than that of simple “‘ illuminating power,” 
as judged by the total candle-power of the light 
emitted. The amount of light required to 
illuminate a room of about 300 square feet in 
area, so that ordinary print may be read com- 
fortably in any part of the room, is taken 
as the standard. This standard is, doubtless, 
higher than is generally attained, unless 
by incandescent gas flames. To obtain this 
amount of lighting requires the use of about 30 
wax or paraflin candles, judiciously distributed, 
and giv ng an aggregate of about 35 candle-power 
(candle-power—standard sperm candle). Lights 
of higher intensity give a much higher degree 
of illumination in their immediate vicinity, but 
adequately to light objects at some distance 
they require a far greater aggregate candle-power 
than with smaller and more numerous sources 
of illumination. To obtain the equivalent 
illuminating effect of the 30 candles, as above, 
would require about 11 small electric glow- 
lamps, of nominally 8 candle-power ; from 6 to 
10 coal-gas jets burnt in the ordinary way, with 
a flat flame; 4 incandescent gas flames ; 
rather large paraffin lamps; or from 3 to 5 
acetylene flames, according to their size. The 
aggregate candle-power in the case of the electric 
lighting would be more than twice that of the 
candles themselves ; in the case of the coal gas 
and the parafiin lamps, from twice to three 
times the candle-power of the candles would be 
required and given; and in the case of the 
acetylene three or four times the candle 
power would be given. Compare the cost of 
“equivalent illumination,” and incandescent 
coal-gas burners are much the cheapest, little 
more than one-sixth the cost of candles; coal 
gas, as usually burnt, and electric lighting do 
not differ much from candles in cost under 
ordinary circumstances ; paraffin oil lighting is 
about one-third the cost, and acetylene lighting 
about one-half the cost of the candles. The 
authors devote chapters to the physics and 
chemistry of the reaction between calcium 
carbide and water ; to acetylene generators; to 
the chemical and physical properties of acety- 
lene, its purification, the pipes and burners 
required ; and to its minor uses. The regula- 
tions of the English and of the German Acety- 
lene Associations on the sale, transport, and 
storage of calcium carbide are included. 

All those concerned in the installation of 
a system of lighting in rather out-of-the-way 
places, or where no public supply can be drawn 
upon, should consult this book, which can be 
heartily recommended. 





THE STRUCTURE OF THE ATOM. 
II. 


In The Athenewm of March 25th some 
reasons were given for supposing that the 
analogy drawn by Prof. J. J. Thomson between 
the groupings of Mayer's floating magnets and 
the arrangement of the chemical elements in 
Prof. Mendeléeff’s Periodic Law was not so 
close as some of his followers—notably Mr. 
Whetham — would have us suppose. The 
discrepancy becomes more apparent if we take 
as standard of comparison the new table of the 
elements drawn up by Prof. Mendeléeff, which 
is given as frontispiece to the new (1905) 
edition of his ‘ Principles of Chemistry.’ Here 
we find the elements arranged in nine vertical 
rows or groups, of which the first eight corre- 
spond with fair closeness to the first eight given 
by Prof. J. J. Thomson and, following him, by 
Mr. Whetham. ‘Thus, he arranges helium, 
neon, argon, and the other rare atmospheric 
gases ina group by themselves, which he calls 
Group O, which may be taken to correspond 
with Group I. of Prof. Thomson’s table. Then 








follows Group I., corresponding to Prof. Thom- 
son’s Group II. (although in Prof. Mendeléeff's 
table it is headed by hydrogen), lithium and 
sodium coming respectively second and third. 
Then comes the beryllium-magnesium group 
(Mendeléeff's II. and Thomson’s III.), ending 
with the newly discovered radium; then the 
boron - aluminium (III.-IV.); then the carbon- 
silicon (IV.-V.), in which is included for the 
first time the radio-active metal thorium ; then 
the nitrogen- phosphorus (V.-VI.); then the 
oxygen -sulphur (VI.-VII.), in which is now 
placed the heaviest of metals, uranium; and 
then the halogen group (VII.-VIIL.), beginnin 

with fluorine-chlorine, to which Prof. Mendelée 

hopes to add a yet-to-be-discovered metal, with 
an atomic weight of 99, which he calls pro- 
visionally eka-manganese. But when we reach 
Group VIII. (IX. of Thomson) we find there 
not Prof. Thomson’s neon and argon doing 
duty over again, as his theory apparently re- 
quires, but the sub-groups of closely related 
metals—iron-nickel-cobalt, ruthenium-rhodium- 
palladium, and osmium-iridium-platinum. Al- 
though the last two of these sub-groups might 
from their atomic weights be transferred to the 
other end of the series—or, in other words, 
put into Prof. Mendeléeff’s Group O— this 
would be impossible for iron-nickel-cobalt, and 
would do Prof. Thomson no good, as his theory 
requires all in that group to be non-valent. 

To turn to the question of valency, which 
Mr. Whetham defines with great justness as 
“the number of hydrogen atoms a chemical 
atom will combine with or replace,” those 
who would convert Prof. Thomson’s analogies 
into the evidence of an absolute connexion 
seem to have fallen upon evil days, Their 
argument requires that the valency of an 
element should be a property as inherent in it, 
and as invariable, as are, according to him, the 
formations into which fall Mayer's floating 
magnets when employed in numbers ranging 
from 59 to 67, or—to use a better example—its 
atomic weight. But this is very far from being 
the case. In an additional note to the last edi- 
tion of the work quoted above, Prof. Mendeléeff 
says :— 

“Tt is impossible to foretell all the compounds 
formed y | an element from its atomicity or valency, 
because the atomicity of the elements is variable. 
In CO,, COX,,CHy and the multitude of carbon 
compounds corresponding with them, the carbon C 
is quadrivalent, but in CO either the carbon must be 
taken as bivalent or the atomicity of oxygen be 
regarded as variable.” 

And again :— 

“The periodic system of the elements...... shows 

that there isa law or rule for the variation of the 
forms of oxygen and hydrogen compounds: chlorine 
is univalent with respect to hydrogen, and septa- 
valent with respect to oxygen; sulphur is bivalent 
towards hydrogen, and sexavalent as regards 
oxygen ; phosphorus is trivalent to hydrogen, and 
pentavalent in respect to oxygen—the sum in every 
case being equal to 8. Hence — italics] the power 
of the elements to change their atomicity is an 
essential part of their nature, so that constant 
valency cannot be considered as a fundamental 
property.” 
While M. Mailhe, in his annual review of 
mineral chemistry (Revue Générale des 
Sciences, 1905, p. 178), in noticing Dr. Guntz’s 
late preparation of a double salt in the shape 
of a sub-chloride of barium and sodium, per- 
tinently asks, ‘‘Que devient la notion de 
valence en présence de tels corps?” and seeks 
to show that in this compound a formula which 
shows chlorine as trivalent is the only one 
possible. The chlorine, which in Prof. Thom- 
son’s scheme has a valency of 1, has therefore 
other valencies of 3 or 7 according to circum- 
stances. Will Mr. Whetham admit that similar 
variability is to be found in the arrangement of 
Prof. Thomson’s group of 66 magnets? If not, 
the argument which he would draw from it 
seems to fall to the ground. 

There remains the supposed analogy between 
some quality, not very clearly defined, manifest 
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in the centre seven of Prof. Thomson’s groups 
and the supposed electric “sign” or polarity 
in the Mendeléeff table. But this breaks down 
almost as soon as it is examined. If we accept— 
as seems fair—Mr. Newman Howard’s correc- 
tion of Mr. Whetham’s error and omission (for 
the last of which he is not solely responsible), 
we shall find that Prof. Thomson’s Groups II. to 
IV. are electro-positive, and only the Groups V., 
VI., and VIL. electro-negative. Applying this 
rule to the corresponding groups in the table of 
the elements, and omitting the iron-platinum 
group, we shall find that only twenty-one of the 
remaining known elements are negative, while 
forty-one are positive. This seems rather extra- 
ordinary; but all attempt to explain it must be 
laid aside when we see that this polarity 
corresponds to no inherent quality in the 
element itself, but is entirely relative. Thus 
cadmium, which is positive to lead, is negative 
to zinc ; and copper, which is positive to silver, 
is negative to bismuth. And even these rela- 
tions can be altered with the electrolyte 
employed. Place tin and cadmium in a solu- 
tion of caustic potash, and tin is positive and 
cadmium negative; but if the same pair are 
placed in hydrochloric acid their relative 
polarities are immediately reversed. 

To sum up, then, it is claimed that it has 
been shown :— 

(1) The supposed regularity of change ex- 
hibited in the groupings of Mayer's floating 
magnets either does not exist, or takes place in 
accordance with some law not yet formulated. 

(2) The supposed correspondence between 
these groupings and Mendeléeff’s Periodic Law 
can only be shown by assuming an order of 
arrangement for the elements not in accordance 
with that law or recognized by its enunciator. 

(3) The supposed correspondence between 
the arrangement of groups 59 to 67 and the 
valency of some of the elements is worthless, 
because this valency is in itself a quality vary- 
ing with circumstances, and not a fundamental 
property. And 

(4) No argument can be drawn from a 
supposed polarity of the elements which is 
never more than relative, and can be varied 
with the electrolyte employed. 

In these circumstances, what becomes of the 
astounding concordance that Prof. Thomson’s 
followers have found between his suggested 
model of the atom and the periodic properties 
of the chemical elements ? 


OnE word in answer to Mr. Newman 
Howard's letter in your issue of the Ist inst. I 
do not doubt that Mr. Whetham’s comparison 
of the group of sixty-six floating magnets with 
the atom of an electro-positive element is a mis- 
take, and that for “electro-positive” we should 
here read electro-negative. In the absence of 
any admission to this effect, I did not see my 
way to assuming this to be the case, especially 
in view of Mr. Whetham’s preface. In the 
same way,the argument seems to demand that the 
group of sixty-three magnets shall be considered 
as representing the atom of a ‘‘ tetravalent ” or 
quadrivalent element with electro - positive 
ae. Yet neither Mr. Whetham nor 

rof, Thomson makes this assertion directly, 
and it entails rather serious consequences for 
their hypothesis, 

As to the suggestion that it is Prof. Thomson’s 
calculations rather than Mr. Whetham’s de- 
ductions from them that should be criticized, I 
would point out that it is Mr. Whetham, and 
not Prof. Thomson, who has asserted the exact 
concordance of the grouping of the magnets 
with the periodic properties of the elements ; 
that he, so far as I know, was the first to draw 
a parallel between this and the Darwinian 
theory of evolution of living organisms; and 
that it is from his book rather than from Prof. 
Thomson’s communication that the newspaper 
articles which I have deprecated seem to have 
been taken, Tae WRITER oF THE ARTICLE. 





RESEARCH NOTES. 


Pror. J. J. THomson’s lectures at the Royal 
Institution finished on the 25th of last month, 
appropriately enough, with some remarks on 
the end of the world. The lecturer drew atten- 
tion to the fact that, though the revolution of 
the corpuscles round each other in an atom of 
radium was approximately athousand million mil- 
lion times greater than the revolution of the earth 
round the sun, yet that the atom came to a 
sudden and violent end in about 800 years. The 
fact would be more alarming were we certain of 
the relation between corpuscles and atoms. 
Apart from these metaphysical preconceptions, 
the lectures were very successful, most of the 
experiments going well, with the exception of 
two upon the rate of leak in an electroscope, 
which failed, said the lecturer, because one of 
the audience had in his pocket a large quantity 
of radium. The principal new fact announced 
was the discovery of the Delta rays, of low 
penetrative power, which seem to be the same 
as the slow-moving electrons of Prof. Rutherford, 
omy a de a — — 
these are negatively charged particles ; that they 
are pete whe om radium, polonium, and uranium, 
and probably by all substances when exposed 
to light ; and that they are easily deflected by a 
magnet. He also seemed more convinced than 
ever that negative electricity is the only elec- 
tricity possible, that which we call positive 
being only what remains when the negative is 
taken away. 

A like adhesion to the electronic theory was 
shown by Sir Oliver Lodge in his public lecture 
at the same place the same week on ‘The Per- 
tinacious Currents,’ when he showed how the 
charge given by an induction coil to two or 
more condensers can be so trapped by a mer- 
cury rectifier as to reach a potential and inten- 
sity capable of breaking down a very high resist- 
ance. According to his theory, the bombard- 
ment by the cathode particles is so searching 
that it is necessary to provide a path by which 
the positive electrons can creep back into the 
field, and this is found by him in the tinfoil 
coating which surrounds the neck of his rectifier. 
In this case this was illustrated by the burning 
by a battery of Leyden jars of a thick piece of 
wet string, and this and all the other experi- 
ments, as is usual with this lecturer, went 
without a single hitch. Any one wishing for an 
exposition of the whole electronic theory, clear 
as only a Frenchman can make it, is recom- 
mended to read M. Langevin’s communication 
to the International Congress of Science at 
St. Louis on ‘ La Physique des Electrons,’ which 
is reprinted in the Revue Générale des Sciences 
for March 30th, 1905. It should be noticed 
that he accepts to the fullest extent the doctrine 
that matter has no independent existence, but 
is, as he says, merely electrified centres (centres 
électrisés) in the ether. Gravitation he would 
explain as making, with electric and magnetic 
force, a third mode of activity of the ether, 
although he admits that its connexion with the 
other two is very obscure. His explanation of 
inertia as the ‘‘ sillage” or wake left by the 
passage of the moving electrified centre through 
the ether is ingenious, and deserves to be 
studied, while the phenomena of radiation are 
according to him, due to the acceleration of the 
movement, He objects to Lord Kelvin’s vortex- 
ring theory as insufficient, but seems inclined, as 
did Prof. J. J. Thomson in his private lectures 
in Albemarle Street, to regard with favour Prof. 
Rutherford’s contention that the Alpha particle 
is an atom of helium which has lost a negative 
corpuscle, 

It seems, therefore, that a very considerable 
part of the scientific world is definitely com- 
mitted to this electro-magnetic theory of matter, 
which is thereby shown to have no independent 
existence. Yet it is not likely to gain immediate 
and unquestioning acceptance by the outside 
public so long as its proof remains as purely 





mathematical as it does at present. After all, 
we can never forget that the mathematicians of 
Ptolemy’s day, and for many centuries after- 
wards, found themselves equal to explaining 
the supposed movement of the sun round the 
earth by a system of epicycloids. Moreover, 
the chemists have not yet had their say in the 
matter, though the veteran Prof. Mendeléeff 
has raised the standard of opposition in his 
* Chemical Conception of the Ether,’ and by his 
suggestion in ‘ Principles of Chemistry’ that 
electricity may prove to be only a form of 
chemical action. Perhaps the solar eclipse in 
August next will give them stomach for the 
fight, for it will offer a rare opportunity for 
further investigations of the supposed gas 
coronium, which Prof. Mendeléeff's theory 
demands as a halfway house between helium 
and the ether when imagined as an extremely 
tenuous gas subject to all the hitherto known 
laws of matter. 

An experiment to solve the debated ques- 
tion whether the ether does or does not move 
with the earth is suggested by Mr. Michelson in 
The Philosophical Magazine. He would transmit 
two pencils of light in opposite directions round 
the earth parallel to the equator, when he 
expects that, if the ether does not move with 
the earth, one of the two pencils would be 
accelerated and the other retarded by a quantity 
oN agen to the velocity of the earth’s 
surface and to the length of the parallel of 
latitude at the place. A light which would 
travel round the whole earth would have its 
inconveniences, even if it were possible to 
produce it; but he thinks tuat a path of 
4 kilometres would give an approximately 
accurate result. This experiment, though ex- 
pensive, ought not to be impossible, and offers 
a fine opportunity for a scientifically-disposed 
millionaire. 

On the question of valency, or the power of 
most of the chemical elements to combine with 
or displace a greater or less number of atoms 
of hydrogen, it is sufficient here to refer to 
the communication of M. de Forcrand to the 
Académie des Sciences, and to say that the time 
has come when hydrogen should be recognized as 
having a divalent atom. M. de Forcrand writes 
with all the authority given by his researches into 
the properties of the hydrates, and it has been 
evident for some time that the whole doctrine 
of valency (which is referred to in another 
column) requires revision. It should have very 
important results for the new study of electro- 
chemistry. F. L. 








SOCIETIES, 


GEOLOGICAL.— March 22.—Dr. J. E. Marr, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Messrs. G. B. Pritchard, T. E, 
Robertson, and £. P. Turner were elected Fellows, 
—The following communications were read: ‘An 
Experiment in Mountain-Building, Part IL.’ by 
Lord Avebury,—and ‘The Rhetic Rocks of Mon- 
mouthshire,’ by Mr, Linsdall Richardson, 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — March 16.— Lord 
Avebury, President, in the chair.—Mr. A. T. Martin 
read a report on various antiquarian discoveries 
around Bath.—Mr. W. J. Kaye, jun., read some 
notes on Roman triple vases.—The Rev. H. J. 
Cheales communicated an account of some wall- 
paintings in Friskney Church, Lincs. : 

March 23.—Sir Henry Howortb, V.P., in the 
chair.—A letter was read from the Clerk of the 
Claypole Rural District Council, stating that the 
Council had agreed to repair the existing medixval 
bridge, and to accept the Society’s offer of a con- 
tribution towards the cost.—The Rev. W. Greenwell 
communicated an account of a cemetery of the 
Late-Celtic period in East Yorks.—Mr._ E. K. Clark 
submitted a report as Local Secretary for Yorks, 

March 30.—Mr. W. Gowland, V.P., in the chair.— 
Mr. O. M. Dalton read some notes on the harbour 
and fortifications of Famagusta, and on some 
Byzantine silver plate and jewellery at present in 
the custody of the Government of Cyprus —Mr. F. 
Haverfield communicated a note on a bronze vessel 
of Italian type found at Bath.—Mr. C. Dawson exhi- 
bited a bronze rapier-blade, of unusual length, found 
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at Lissane, co. Derry.—Mr. Henry Laver exhibited a 
small leaden seal found at Colchester.—Dr. Cod- 
rington exhibited a paving - tile from Peatling 
Magna Church, Leicestershire. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—March 21.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read a 5 on 
the additions to the menagerie during February, 
and called special attention to a femule kiang 
(Equus hemionus kiang) deposited by the King; toa 
male lynx (Felis lynx) from the Caucasus and a male 
leopard of the Persian race ( #.pardus tulliana); and 
toa cemi-albino variety of the common fox (Canis 
wulpes).—The Secretary also read a letter from Mrs. 
8. f. Hinde describing the killing of a partridge by a 
duiker (Cephalophus sp. inc.), which devoured the 
bird’s head, it was thought to gratify its desire 
for salt.—Mr. F. Gillett exhibited, in order to show 
the protective nature of the coloration of the 
animal, a photograph of a wounded oryx (Oryx 
beisa) hiding in undergrowth of wood in its native 
haunts.—Mr. C. Tate Regan exhibited and made 
remarks upon a series of pencil sketches of fishes of 
the Rio Negro and its tributaries, made by Dr. A. R. 
Wallace about fifty years ago. — Mr. Macleod 
Yearsley exhibited a radiograph of a living 
snake, showing the skeletons of two frogs 
it had swallowed some hours previously. — Mr. 
R. E. Holding exhibited and made remarks 
upon some skulls of the fallow deer (Dama vulgaris) 
and the red deer (Cervus elaphus), showing arrest 
of the growth of the antlers, due to complete or 
partial castration.—Mr. R. I. Pocock read a paper 
upon the effects of castration upon the horns of the 
prongbuck (Antilocapra americana).—Sir Harry 
Johnston read a paper on the mammals and birds 
of Liberia. He was of opinion that, although 
Liberia was not marked off clearly by any natural fea- 
tures from either Sierra Leone on the one hand, or 
the Ivory Coast on the other, it possessed a certain 
distinctness and a slight degree of peculiarity as 
regards its flora and fauna. As regards mammalsand 
birds, Liberia was, to a great extent,'a meeting-place 
for the forms of Northern Guioea (Sierra Leone to 
the Gambia) and those of the Gold Coast, the Niger 
Delta, and the Cameroons, The eee of mammals 
peculiar to it included the dwarf hippopotamus, the 
zebra antelope, Jentink’s duiker, and Biittikofer’s 
monkey. The author enumerated eighteen species 
of mammals and ecmes | of birds, specimens of 
which had been obtained by various collectors in 
Liberia.—Mr. M. A. C. Hinton read a paper on 
abnormal remains of the red deer (Cervus elaphus). 
The remains consisted of three antlers which were 
obtained from different post-Pliocene deposits in 
the south of England. They belonged to individuals 
which had suffered testicular injury at an early 
period of life, by which the characters of youth were 
retained for a longer period than was_ usual, 
—A paper by Dr. R. Broom, entitled ‘Ono the 
Affinities of Procolophon,’ was communicated 

Dr. A. Smith Woodward. The author 
believed that reptiles in Permian times became 
specialized along two distinct lines : the one repre- 
sented by the Pareiasaurians, Anomodonts, Thero- 
cephalians, and Theriodonts, and terminating in the 
mammals : the second giving rise to all the other 
reptilian orders. The common ancestor was believed 
to have been a true reptile, probably belonging to 
the order Cotylosauria. Procolophon was held to be 
an early member of the branch which led to the 
Rhynchocephalians, and possibly fairly closely allied 
to the land ancestor of Mesosaurus.—Prof. H. G. 
Seeley described the skulls of Procolophon from 
Donnybrook and Fernrocks. He concluded that the 
main affinities were with the Anomodontia, chiefly 
with the Pareiasauria, and in the teeth with the 
Theriodontia ; but that in a less degree there were 
indications of affinity with reptiles classed as Laby- 
rinthodonts. All parts of the skeleton supported 
the separation of the Procolophonia as an order of 
extinct Reptilia. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—April 4.— 
Sir Alexander R. Binnie, V.P., in the chair.—It was 
announced that 12 Associate Members had been 
transferred to the class of Members, and that 102 
candidates had been admitted as Students.—-The 
monthly ballot resulted in the election of 2 
Members, 73 Associate Members, and 1 Associate. 





SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—April 3.—Mr. N. J. 
West, President, in the chair.—A paper was read on 
‘Statistics of British and American Rolling Stock,’ 
by Mr. W. Pollard Digby. 





ARISTOTELIAN.—March 6.—Mr. 8. H. Hodgson, 
V.P., in the chair—Mr. J. Solomon was elected a 
Member.—Dr. J. L. McIntyre read a paper on 
* Value Feelings and Value Judgments.’ 





April 3.—The Rev. Hastings Rashdall, President, | 


in the chair.—Mr. A. T. Shearman read a paper on 
‘Some Controverted Points in Symbolic Logic.’ 
Symbols may apply either to terms or to proposi- 
tions, but it is expedient to commence with the 
former. There is a decided difference in the rules 
in the two cases, but nothing in the way of prin- 
ciple to prevent the double use. Symbolic logic is 
confined exclusively to one kind of propositions, 
viz. assertorics. Propositions asserted to be “ pro- 
bably true,” “ certain,” “known to be true,” pm 80 
on, do not come within the scope of the subject. The 
attitude of mind involved in such propositions can 
be dealt with symbolically, but new terms must be 
introduced. Symbols borrowed from mathematics 
and applied to logical purposes require the exact 
sense in which they are to be understood in the 
new sphere to be defined. A genuine logic of rela- 
tives—i.e., a generalized treatment of copule—is 
impossible because of the infinite number of assump- 
tions that have to be dealt with. The so-called logic 
of relatives is merely a treatment of multiple quan- 
tifications. As regards the question of utility, sym- 
bolic logic can discover new truths, but not new 
truths in natural science. Jevons considered that 
the calculus is of use in scientific investigations. In 
this he was wrong, and greatly as he stimulated 
logical study, he cannot be said to have contributed 
anything of value to symbolic logic.—A discussion 
followed, in which Mr. Bertrand Russell, Mr, Shad- 
worth Hodgson, and others took part. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Rervereee Institution, 4.—‘ Farm Buildings,’ Mr. H. M. 
utley. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Unsolved Problems in 
Electrical Engineering,’ Col. Rookes E. KB. Crompton. 
— Geographical, 85.—‘The Problem of the Uyee Yangtse Pro- 
vinces and their C: i ’ Col. C. C. Manifold 
Tues. Asiatic, 4.—* Helleni d Mob danism,’ Mr. E. H. 








Whinfield. 
= —, Institution, 5. — ‘Tibet,’ Lecture II., Mr. Perceval 
in . 
— Colonial, 8. — ‘Imperial Organization,’ Sir Frederick 


Pollock. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘The Maintenance and 
Strengthening of Early Iron Bridges,’ Mr. W. Marriott. 
Wev. British Archeological A jati 8.—‘ Folk and Weather Lore 
of Peterborough and District,’ Mr. C. Dack. 
— Society of Arts, 8.-—‘The Industrial Resources of the State of 
Matto Grosso, Brazil,’ Mr. G. Torrance Milne. 
Tuvurs. Royal, 4). 
_— Historical, 5.—‘The English Occupation of Tangiers,’ Miss 
E. M. G. Routh. 





— Royal institution, 5.—‘Synthetic Chemistry,’ Lecture II., Prof. 


KR Meldola. 

— Institution of Electrical Engi 8, 8.—Di ion on ‘ Report 
of the International Electrical Congressat St. Louis.’ Paper 
on ‘ The Alternating Current Series Motor,’ Mr. F. Creedy. 

— Antiquaries, 8}.-‘ Lead Kain-Water Heads of the Sixteenth 
and seventeenth Centuries,’ Mr. Lawrence Weaver. 

Frat. Astronomical, 5. 

—  Physical,8.—‘On Ellipsoidal Lenses,’ Mr. R. J. Sowter; ‘The 

Determination of the Moment of Inertia of the Magnets used 





Earth's Field,’ Dr. W. Wai 
Lecture Experiments illustrating the Properties of the 
Gaseous Ions produced by Radium and other Sources,’ Dr. 
W. Watson. 

— I of Mechanical Engi 8.—President’s Address. 

— Royal Institution,9.—‘The Law of Pressure of Gases below 
Atmosphere,’ Lord Rayleigh. 

Sat. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Some Controverted Questions of Optics,’ 

Lecture ILI., Lord Rayleigh. 











Science Gossiy, 


Tne first part of the Records of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India for 1905, just to hand, 
is taken up with a comprehensive review cf the 
mineral productions of India covering the period 
of six years 1898 to 1903, compiled by Mr. 
T. H. Holland, F.R.S., the Director of the 
Survey. In future, by order of the Indian 
Government, a quinquennial review is to be 
adopted and published as the official report of 
output and progress of the mineral industries. 
The expansion of the coal trade in recent years 
is noteworthy, and points to considerable 
internal commercial enterprise. If impetus 
could be given to the development of the 
metallurgical industries of India, the expansion 
would be even more marked in future. We 
learn that the country is rapidly occupying the 
enviable position of supplying its whole wants 
in mineral fuel. Imports of foreign coal for all 
purposes are diminishing steadily ; indeed, on 
the railways imported coal has been almost cut 
outalready. There appears to be an unexploited 
field in the case of deposits of the so-called 
rare metals, but it is stated that proper search 
would probably yield fruitful results on account 
of the geological variety of India. During the 
past two years surveys of auriferous fields 
have been in progress. On the authority of 
Mr. J. Malcolm Maclaren, an officer of the 
Survey, the total Indian output of gold is no 
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more than 3 per ‘cent, of the world’s annual 
supply. 

THE second International Botanical Con 
will take place at Vienna, June 1lth-18th, The 
first Congress was held in Paris in 1900. 


An old subscriber writes :— 

“There is an unfortunate mistake in your notice 
of ‘The Book of the Rose,’ on p. 404 of last week’s 
issue, when the Jate Rev. A. Foster-Melliar is 
described as ‘one of the greatest living authorities 
on roses. Alas! he died some three or four 
months ago, and is a sad loss to the rose world in 
general.” 

Next week’s Saturday Review will contain an 
interesting article, due, we believe, to the new 
Secretary of the Zaological Gardens, on 
‘Animals and Temperature.’ Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell is both scientific and practical, and has 
succeeded in keeping the macaw and other 
birds accustomed to warm climates out of doors 
during the whole winter in the new large 
aviary. The Gardens already show marked 
improvement under his care. 





THe London Geological Field Class, con- 
ducted by Prof. Seeley, F.R.S., begins its 
twentieth season on Saturday, April 29th, with 
a visit to the North Downs at Betchworth. 
The Field Class is carried on a on 
Saturday afternoons in May, June, and July. 


AccoRDING to the Greenwich records, last 
month was the wettest March since 1851, the 
rainfall amounting to 3°57 in., whereas in 1851 
it slightly exceeded 4in., the highest record 
hitherto obtained. The mean temperature for 
the six months from October to March was 
about one degree above the average for the last 
sixty years. 


PHotocraPHs taken at the K6nigstuhl 
Observatory, Heidelberg, reveal the existence 
of variability in no fewer than thirty-six faint 
stars in the neighbourhood of 5 Aquilz, the last 
of which will be reckoned as var. 37, 1905, 
Aquile ; in four others variability was sus- 
pected. Var. 38, 1905, Andromedze was 
detected by Mr. Stanley Williams, of Hove, 
Brighton. The maximum brightness of this 
star is magnitude 105 and the minimum 11°8, 
whilst its period seems to be about forty-five 
days—‘‘rather long,” the discoverer remarks, 
‘*for a variable of the ordinary short-period 
type, but the observations are so distributed 
that they seem to preclude the possibility of its 
being any shorter.” 


We have received the second number of 
vol. xxxiv. of the Memorie della Societa degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani, containing a paper by 
Signor Bemporad on the photometric Soladion 
of the stars in the great astral photographical 
survey. 


A very remarkable meteor was seen in 
South-West Germany and Switzerland and part 
of France on the evening (about 8" 20™) of the 
21st ult., the path of which has been deter- 
mined by Herr H. Rosenberg, of Strassburg, 
from fourteen observations, The result shows 
that when first seen it was nearly over Weil, 
Kepler's birthplace, in Wiirtemberg, and thst it 
burst about 20’ to the north of Rheims in 
France. The elevations at the beginning and end 
of the visible path were 57 and 126 kilometres, 
or about 36 miles and 78 miles respectively ; 
so that whilst seen it was rising higher above 
the earth. This course of nearly 240 miles was 
traversed in about nine seconds. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 


ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS. 
Architecture, East and West: a@ Collection of 
Essays written at Various Times during the 
last Sixteen Years. By R. Phené Spiers. 
(Batsford.)—The importance of this series of 
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republished articles is guaranteed not merely 
by the reputation of the distinguished author, 
but also by the choice of the committee which 
selected them as most worthy to form part of 
a testimonial presented to Mr. Spiers last 
February. The essays are almost all devoted 
to subjects of medizval architecture, and chiefly 
of the East — Persian, Sassanian, and 
Mohammedan, Ancient architecture is repre- 
sented only by a review of M. Dieulafoy’s 
explorations at Susa, and by the final paper on 
the influence of Greek art on the Persian order. 
Oriental medizeval art, either in its own home 
or in its influence on Italy, France, and Sicily, 
is treated throughout the rest of the papers, 
The volume, accordingly, is a series of studies 
on some of the most difficult and obscure 
problems of the history of architecture. The 
obscurity of these problems is mainly due to 
the want of first-hand knowledge of Oriental 
architecture, with which some (one might even 
say many) great writers on historical archi- 
tecture may be charged. The subject has not 
been fashionable in the schools of modern 
times, especially on the sontinent of Europe ; 
it has been more thoroughly studied in England, 
though not widely and deeply enough even 
there. A striking instance of divergence of 
opinion is mentioned by Mr. Spiers on p. 73. 
The great palace of Firouzabad is regarded by 
Fergusson as a Sassanian edifice of about 
450 a.p., whereas M. Dieulafoy 
“arrived at the conclusion that this was a Persian 
palace, built in the style of the “ee in the sixth 
century B.C., the real Persian palaces (as at 
Persepolis and Susa) being the governmental style 
introduced from foreign nations.” 
Such a difference of opinion would be impossible 
if Oriental art had been more studied in the 
modern European schools; and Mr. Spiers 
points out that the Persian and Sassanian 
structural methods are entirely different from 
one another, so that it ought not to be possible 
for any trained eye like M. Dieulafoy’s to make 
such an error, after the Sassanian origin of the 
palace had been pointed out by Fergusson. The 
error arises from the prepossessions of scholastic 
system based on preponderating study of Greek 
and Western art and insuflicient attention to 
late Oriental art. The same error in method 
leads to the difference of opinion (mentioned in 
The Atheneum, November 14th, 1903, p. 657) 
between Mr. Sarre on the one hand, and Sir 
Charles Wilson and Mr. Strzygowski on the 
other, as to the origin of the Seljuk architec- 
ture in Asia Minor ; the two latter see that it 
was borrowed from Persian Mohammedan art, 
while the former argues that it was developed 
in Asia Minor, being worked up directly out of 
Greco-Roman and Byzantine art. This is a 
perfectly typical case. Mr Sarre apprehends 
certain details and similarities quite correctly, 
taking them singly, and then he draws a con- 
clusion which is historically wrong, because he 
entirely ignores the countries further east and 
their art. Mr. Spiers’s papers ought to con- 
tribute much to a better knowledge of medizval 
art and the influence of the East on the West, 
— that the schools of Germany and 
rance begin to learn the lesson (which at pre- 
sent they entirely refuse to accept) that in many 
subjects a good deal is now written in English 
which must be read and studied (not merely 
glanced into with the aid of an index, or 
quoted at second hand) by any one who wants 
to know his subject thoroughly. 


A History of Architecture. By Prof. Banister 
Fletcher and Banister F. Fletcher. Fifth 
Edition. (Batsford.)\— We are not surprised 
that a fifth edition of this book has been called 
for. The a of making a comparative 
study of all the styles of architecture within 
two covers is one that those who need a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the modes of right build- 
ye naturally welcomed. 

e earlier editions appeared to us at times 
somewhat meagre and turgid, a not altogether 





surprising fact, in view of the immense amount 
of material to be selected from. The refining 
process of revision has been undertaken by the 
surviving author in no half-hearted manner, 
and the present edition is certainly an improve- 
ment on the former ones in clarity and fulness 
of information. There are 700 newillustrations, 
bringing the total up to about 2,000, and no 
praise can be too high for the photographs of 
classic buildings. The line drawings are too 
small, however, and too crowded on to the page 
to have their full effect. Their workmanship is 

ood enough, but the crowding affects, for 

stance, the photograph of the model of 
Beauvais Cathedral, which is so small as to be 
useless. 

The danger in such cases is that a book 
intended to give the outlines of a large subject 
may become unwieldy. The chapter on archi- 
tecture in the United States, with a drawing of 
an appalling ‘‘sky-scraper,” seems, for instance, 
unnecessary ; and although Indian, Chinese, 
and Japanese architecture form the subjects of 
special studies of considerable interest, their 
practical application in what may be termed 
Christian countries is so small that they would, 
for the sake of the general reader, be better 
left out. Bulk has its impressiveness, but 
Messrs. Fletcher’s book may now rely on its 
quality. 

A List of Norman Tympana and Lintels 
with Figures of Symbolical Sculpture in the 
Churches of Great Britain. By Charles E. 
Keyser. (Stock.)—The study of details of 
church architecture has always been a matter of 
well-recognized interest. One antiquary delights 
in plans, another in towers ; this in bells, that 
in fonts, the other in misereres, and so forth, 
with many other special subjects exclusively 
dealt with by way of comparison and collection. 
Here the author undertakes to illustrate the 
tympanum—although, by the way, he gives 
no definition of what a tympanum is—and 
contrasts or compares upwards of two hun- 
dred examples, gathered with patience and 
painstaking from churches spread throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. Some see 
in this specific detail a survival of the classic 
pediment, commonly ornamented with sculp- 
ture of a figurative character, and more or less 
in high relief ; others look on it as an 
artificial adornment of what would otherwise be 
a plain slab, capping or tying the jambs of a 
doorway. But be this as it may, the tympanum 
is found to offer convenient surface for sculp- 
ture, and our earliest ecclesiastical archi- 
tects frequently availed themselves of it for 
giving representations in allegory of the 
cardinal features of that religion to which the 
whole edifice was devoted. Precise dates are 
very sparingly mentioned by the author, 
where no data for pronouncing on the epoch of 
construction can be procured ; but we are told 
that the examples herein described belong 
principally to the period between 1080 and 
1200, though some among them “ may be safely 
placed at a pre-Norman date.” 


We may say here that the liberal illustration 
of the volume is its chief merit (a merit which 
would have been considerably enhanced if some 
idea of the scale adopted had been given). 
Mr. Keyser has been lavish with his pho- 
tographic facsimiles, and for this we owe him 
much ; without them his book would often have 
been obscure or unintelligible. The contents 
are : a topographical classification of examples 
alphabetically under names of counties, to which 
Wales contributes only two and Scotland but 
one ; an index of the illustrations, which con- 
sist of a hundred and fifty-five full-page or half- 
page blocks from photographs; a lengthy 
introduction of seventy-nine pages, which really 
constitute the bulk of the book; the alpha- 
betical catalogue of theseveral examples, whereof 
the greater number are illustrated in a series 
of large photographs in the author’s posses- 





sion, 8 — of which has been presented to 
the Art Library of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at South Kensington, with references 
to the works where they are described ; an 
appendix giving a list of the photographers ; 
and an index of the subjects, figures, andinscrip- 
tions which occur on the specimens. To this 
there might have been advantageously added 
an index, indispensable for pointing out where 
the several designs are dealt with in the 
text of the introduction. For example, 
the inscription on the tympanum at Dinton 
in Buckinghamshire forms illustration No. 40, 
which has been inserted, with many others, 
between pp. xxxiv and xxxv, but it is left 
to the reader to find out that it has been 
expounded at p. xxviii ; and the tympanum in 
St. Nicholas’s Church, Ipswich, bearing a repre- 
sentation of Michael the archangel in combat 
with the dragon, fig. 138, between pages lxx 
and Ixxi, carries an Anglo-Saxon inscription 
which has not been transcribed in the same 
way (although repeated) at pp. xxviii and Ixx, 
But these are minor faults, and they must 
not weigh too heavily against a work which 
evinces much that is good from ecclesiological 
and antiquarian points of view. 

The subjects which contribute illustration to 
the tympanum are, for the most part, of the 
same kind as those sculptured on capitals of 
columns, miserere seats, bench-ends, and fonts. 
The cycle of Biblical characters and metaphors, 
drawn from both the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, is richly interspersed with ecclesiastical 
personages ; objects of natural, or unnatural, 
history, such as animals and birds, dragons, 
griffins, wyve.ns, mermaids, sagittarii, and ser- 
pents ; and inanimate things, such as crosses, 
trees, wings, sundials, and so forth. Angelic 
forms are numerous. Among the animais, the 
horse, the lion, and a non-specialized creature 
are the most frequent. In like manner, among 
the birds there is an abundance of a kind hard 
to distinguish by any generic name. Scenes 
appertaining to the life of Christ, or concerning 
Christian doctrine, are by far the most favoured 
by the sculptors. Mr. Keyser finds eleven dif- 
ferent scenes coming under this category: the 
Virgin and Child, the offerings of the Magi, 
the performance of a miracle, the triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem, the Crucifixion, the 
Agnus Dei, the descent into hell, the 
Ascension and Majesty of Christ, the Corona- 
tion of the Virgin, the pronouncing of a bene- 
diction, and the giving Some to Peter. Some of 
these are among the finest examples in the 
series. The cross naturally occupies a large 
number of tympana. Adam and Eve, Abraham, 
Danie), David, Elisha, Isaac, and Samson 
among the personages of the Old Testament ; 
the Apostles and Evangelists, St. Michael, 
St. John Baptist, St. George, St. Margaret, 
St. Nicholas, St. Paul, St. Peter, St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, and St. Edward the Confessor, of 
the New Testament or the medizeval Church, also 
occur. In some the author recognizes an altar, 
in others the Blessed Trinity, Dove of the 
Holy Spirit, the interlacing circles of Eternity, 
the Hand of the Almighty or ‘‘ Dextera Dei,” 
the Heavenly Mansions, a marriage scene, a 
rose emblematic of Christ, the Rose of Sharon 
(and if so, this should be placed with the Agnus 
Dei mentioned above as belonging to the Christ 
cult), souls, suns, the trees of spiritual life 
and of knowledge, and other symbols of religious 
import. 

t must, however, always be a matter of con- 
jecture whether the object sculptured on the 
slab of the tympanum was to be taken literally 
for what it resembled, or to be accorded a 
symbolical and metaphorical signification. Are 
the two wheels at the sides of the head of 
St. Nicholas on the tympanum at South 
Ferriby, in Lincolnshire, merely ornament, or 
do they ‘‘seem to be introduced to imply the 
doctrine of eternity”? and does a wheel 
similarly preserved at Ridlington, in Rutland, 
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above which a lion and griffin are repre- 
sented in a combatant attitude, seem ‘to 
be intended to portray the eternal warfare 
which is going on in the world between the 
forces of good and evil”? Maynot this instance, 
at least, have the same simple signification as 
the fleurettes found in scenes painted on early 
Greek vases, where the part stands for the 
whole, and a cunventional flower stands for a 
flower-strewn land, just as the sun, in the 
scene of the Harrowing of Hell, indicates the 
upper air or heaven from which the Saviour 
descends ? 

But while deprecating the wholesale applica- 
tion of emblematic meaning to common and 
almost conventional representations, we may 
admit that many of the principal or central 
figures stand by way of symbols, ‘‘to teach 
the rustic moralist,” with their too often 
‘‘shapeless sculpture.” One of these symbols 
which occurs with much persistency is the tree, 
twenty-seven examples of which have been 
noted by the author. Simple, plain, and sym- 
metrical, as at Siston in Gloucestershire ; elabo- 
rately drawn with an almost Greek appearance 
at Rochford in Herefordshire ; exuberantly and 
beautifully intricate, as at Stratton, also in 
Gloucestershire, they tell the same tale to Mr. 
Keyser as they were set to tell the Christian 
worshipper in the days of their making. 
Sometimes animals are introduced as feeding 
on the fruits or shoots of the tree, or standing 
on guard, as it were, on each side of it, and the 
author in each case explains their allegory. The 
Agnus Dei, to take another instance, appears to 
be a favourite device for sculptors of early 
tympana, and many varieties of representation 
have been recorded. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the book is 
a welcome addition to the extensive array 
of works on Christian symbolism and church 
detail. It deals with a subject somewhat 
difficult to dissect and arrange, and is in 
some parts wanting in method and lucidity. 
But there is much of attraction in the illus- 
trations, and ingenuity in the author’s explana- 
tion of them ; while the apposite way in which 
cognate examples have been put side by side 
will teach both the beginner and the expert 
antiquary something worth learning as to the 
manner in which the sculptor went hand-in- 
hand with the priest in the endeavour to 
impress fundamental doctrines on the people 
who attended their temples. It is remarkable 
that while caricature, the comic, and the 

rotesque so frequently prevail in the em- 
ellishment of service - books, carvings of 
stall-seats, bench-ends, finials, gargoyles, and 
other accessories ecclesiastical, nothing of the 
kind seems to be found on tympana. Possibly 
such examples have been suppressed by an 
over-sensitive zeal on the part of their cus- 
todians, who could not appreciate the causes of 
their occurrence. 

English Metal Work. Ninety-three Drawings 
by William Twopeny (1797-1873). With a 
Preface by Laurence Binyon. (Constable & Co.) 
—The drawings in this book are a delightful 
example of what we may term a record of ‘‘folk- 
art.” It is not known by whom or when the 
locks, hinges, vanes, fire-dogs, door-handles, 
railings, &c., illustrated were designed or made, 
but they show little or no foreign influence. 
William Twopeny was a member of the Temple 
and a conveyancer, besides being an enthusiastic 
and discriminating antiquary. His drawings, 
which are preserved in the British Museum, 
were made in pencil, and Mr. Binyon claims for 
them, rightly, that they are neither exaggeratedly 
picturesque nor too coldly matter-of-fact. They 
not only represent, but also reproduce the spirit 
of, the article depicted. Although the artist was 
born in Kent, of Kentish parents, and his native 
county naturally supplies a large proportion of 
the examples of metal work, he was catholic in 
his selection, and nineteen other counties are 
well represented. 





The difficulties of reproducing old pencil 
drawings, to which allusion is made in the 
preface, have not proved insurmountable, and 
the care expended upon them has its due reward 
in the result. The village blacksmith or 
plumber may have been something fantastical 
at times, and may not have been over-careful in 
ongwe | his curves from crippling, but at 
east he had his heart in his oak. In many 
of these pieces of craftsmanship a mute, in- 
glorious Quentin Matsys may survive to show 
his successors in the mysteries of iron, copper, 
and lead work what may be achieved in 
materials which, unplastic as is their appeal, 
have yet in them the possibility of better 
things than mere utility. The recording and 
appreciation of ‘‘folk-art,” untrammelled by 
dates and therefore theories of evolution, have 
a charm for others than the antiquary. They 
draw attention to the innate love for the 
beautiful which exists in most of us, however 
flouted in an age of hurried utility. 

Architecture and other Arts. By Howard 
Crosby Butler, A.M. Part II. of the Publica- 
tions of an American Archeological Expedition 
to Syria in 1899-1900. (New York, the Century 
Company; London, Heinemann.)— Although 
numbered second in a series of publications 
promised by the members of the American 
Archeological Expedition to Syria, this is the 
first to appear. It describes and illustrates a 
large number of ruins in the mountain regions 
of Northern Central Syria, that is to say beyond 
the Orontes to the south-east of Aleppo, and 
stretching as far south as Palmyra ; and in the 
Djebel Hauran, further to the south, on the 
borders of Palestine, just north of Bosrah, and 
including Philippopolis. 

The principal authority on the architecture of 
both these districts, prior to the appearance of 
the present work, was De Vogiié, but a number 
ofrutns notconsidered by him are here described, 
and the volume, which is large, gives a great 
deal of interesting detail concerning little- 
known districts where the ruins are well worth 
study. 

The dates ascribed to the buildings range 
from 85 B.c. to 609 a.p., since which there is no 
reason to suppose that any building of artistic 
pretension has been done. The photographs of 
the country show barren and rocky wastes, and 
the state of the ruins renders it clear that for 
centuries they have only been used as stone 
quarries, or as patched-up dwellings for 
miserable inhabitants. The interesting specu- 
lation as to why building operations on any con- 
siderable scale ceased so suddenly is answered 
by Mr. Butler in one word—deforestization. The 
immense quantities of timber required by the 
Romans during their occupation for the purposes 
of building construction denuded the hills on 
which these ruins stand of their trees, with the 
result that the rainfall, instead of being held back 
and supplying thenecessary water to thesummits, 
rushed in into the valleys, carrying with it the 
soil required to support vegetable life, and ren- 
dered the buildings uninhabitable. The same 
process, he says, is still going on in Italy, Sicily, 
and Spain. In the sixth-century buildings it is 
to be noticed that wood is much more sparingly 
used than in those of earlier date, and an inva- 
sion of the Persians may have completed the 
ruin of agriculture, necessary to the existence of 
such communities as occupied these buildings. 

The style of this Syrian architecture has a 
character of itsown. The ordinary house was 
a purely trabeate building, so bare of ornament 
and so eminently practical in construction as to 
resemble the framework of a modern hotel, but 
built of stone instead of iron. The earlier 
monumental buildings, though owing something 
in detail to Roman influence, were more Greek 
in actual character. The system of casing a 
concrete shell in stone was not adopted. The 
construction was in cut stone blocks laid with- 
out mortar, but the arch, as a constructional 
principle, was gradually evolved, and came to 





form the principal feature of many of the 
buildings. Here was an advance on Greek 
methods of construction. 

It is to be noticed that the arch, in its incep- 
tion, had nothing of the mechanical principle 
of the wedge about it. It consisted simply in 
cutting a segment out of a lintel stone to give 
head room, as we say practically, but more 
correctly to give a new form to the top of an 
opening. The next step was to superimpose a 
lintel stone so treated over two corbels with 
curved soffits, and with the three stones to 
form a semicircular head to a doorway or 
window opening. Eventually the arch with 
correctly cut voussoirs appeared, as well as the 
waggon-head vault and the half or complete 
stone dome, In all these cases the Roman plan 
of construction was improved as the arches 
were built of stone blocks and not of concrete. 

Oriental influence appears in the incised 
carving of mouldings and ornament, in the 
basket or bell-shaped capitals, in the capitals 
with brackets, and in the horseshoe arch. The 
gradual development of the basilica plan, the 
introduction of the clearstory, with its high 
centre gable and lower half-gable facade, and of 
the apse, with its quarter-sphere vaulted roof, 
are interesting instances of the evolution of 
the Romanesque style. If the publication of 
these illustrations does nothing else, it at least 
adds immensely to the material showing the 
transition from the classic to the Romanesque 
style ; and from the latter to the Gothic is but a 
step. The material for tracing the second half 
of the transition in architectural style being 
already sufiiciently complete, the lacunz need 
not now be more than are to be expected in the 
history of any gradual and far-reaching change. 

There are many other points of interest in 
the volume under consideration which might be 
noticed. The peculiar continuation of string 
courses round and over wall openings, the 
cuspoid ornamentation outside openings, the 
grouping of circular - headed openings of 
graduated size, the finishing of architrave mould- 
ings round openings in a whorl, and the carry- 
ing of cornices of corbels and arcades, though 
not in the stepped form used in the Italian 
Romanesque gables, are a few that occcur to us. 

The sculpture found in these ruins cannot be 
said to equal the architecture. It is, in the 
main, crude and uninteresting. The torso of a 
Nike suggests that the best Greek work had 
been studied, but the judgment on a sculptured 
figure from a battered torso is apt to be delt- 
sive. ‘The mosaics are few in number, and 
Roman in character. They may be compared 
with those of Pompeii, though much later in 
date. They can hardly be said to add much 
to our knowledge of this ancient style of work. 
Traces of wall-painting were also discovered, but 
they were of such a fragmentary character as 
to be of little value. 

It is to the 398 photographs reproduced in 
the book that those interested will naturally 
first turn. They are not the best architectural 
photographs we have seen, taken as a whole, 
but they are, in the main, sufficient to give a 
very fair idea of the matters illustrated. The 
seven representing the Church of St. Simon 
Stylites at Kal’at Si’m&n indeed do justice to 
one of the finest examples of architecture in the 
book. The comparative paucity and distinct 
inferiority of the geometrical drawings consti- 
tute the gravest fault we have to find, but the 
making and carrying of sketches in a desert is 
not the easiest of tasks. Nevertheless it must 
not be forgotten that the camera alone cannot 
effectively illustrate architecture. 

Of the literary matter there is not much to 
be said. Mr. Butler reports conscientiously 
what he found, and, for the most part, leaves 
his reader to draw conclusions. This method 
has its advantages. The irritation of admiring 
the work done, and differing entirely from the 
deductions drawn as a result of that work, is 
thereby obviated. 
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EARLY BRITISH MASTERS AT 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY. 


As usual, Mr. Shepherd has been able to 
collect a good deal of new material for a his- 
tory of British art. He has, it is true, several 
works by the greater men ; but there is almost 
as much interest in the work of half-forgotten 
artists, some of whom are brought to light 
again for the first time, thanks to Mr. Shep- 
herd’s scholarly investigations. We confess, 
for instance, to a complete ignorance of an 
artist called G. Ralph, and yet in the signed 
work by him of A Girl at a Harpsichord 
(No. 74) we have a more than average example 
of eighteenth-century genre. It reminds one of 
Romney, but is at once weaker and more refined, 
while the background has reminiscences of 
Gainsborough. Woolmer, too, is already half- 
forgotten, yet his Musidora might almost pass 
for an Etty, and has considerable charm, though 
the background is less perfectly harmonized 
with the nude than Etty would have made it. 

An impressive landscape of Stonehenge still 
awaits a satisfactory attribution, Girtin has 
been suggested, but the handling of paint 
seems to belong to an earlier tradition. We 
should suppose rather that one of Wilson’s 
imitators might have done it. The planes of 
the landscape are imperfectly realized ; but the 
general idea of the empty downland under a 
heavy wrack of storm-cloud shows a real, if 
rather melodramatic imagination. Yet another 
unknown picture has much merit: it is The 
Gale (112), with a composition that reminds one 
of Turner, but a distinctly eighteenth-century 
treatment, 

By Turner himself there is one exquisite 
sketch, A Woodland Landscape (129). It is 
first drawn on paper with pen, and then lightly 
touched with oil colour in the most masterly 
way, giving a depth and glow, a suffusion of 
golden sunlight through the glade which, in 
view of the slightness of the means employed, 
is marvellous. It is, moreover, a singularly 
perfect composition. The J, S. Cotmans are 
also good. One, an important oil of Norwich 
Castle (81), is in his late manner, and perhaps 
too scenic in effect, while the contrasts of 
intense blue and golden brown are rather 
positive ; but the great rectangular block of the 
castle shows much of Cotman’s power of large, 
massive design. The other Cotmans are water- 
colours, of which one, Norwood Church (82), is 
beautiful. 

Of the Wilsons, one (88) is interesting as 
being an early landscape almost entirely in 
Claude’s manner, very light in handling and 
minute in detail. A landscape (109) ascribed 
to Barker of Bath seems too hot in colour and 
too heavy in touch for him, and may ibly 
be by Hoppner. There is an admirable J. C. 
Ibbetson of Lancaster (120), an elaborate oil- 
painting carried out in the restricted colour- 
scheme of the water-colours of the period. 

An interesting Allan Ramsay of General 
Tarleton, an unusually good Opie (87), and an 
unidentified portrait of the elder Pugin (104), 
are other noteworthy items in an interesting 
little exhibition. 








CONSTANTIN MEUNIER. 


Tae death, on Tuesday, of Constantin 
Meunier removes one who, whether as a painter 
or as a sculptor, will rank among the greatest 
of modern delineators of labour. His work has 
been described as a ‘‘ beau podme du travail,” 
and its realism is as vivid in art as Zola’s ‘Ger- 
minal’ is in literature. Meunier’s scenes and 
groups are not the mere outcome of an occa- 
sional visit to the “black” country of his 
native land, for he lived for many years in the 
very heart of the scenes which he transferred 








to canvas or reproduced in bronze and plaster. 
His studio was in Louvain, the headquarters 
of a Belgian country district which is, perha 
the unloveliest in continental Europe. To 
the person of average artistic instincts there 
is very little to attract in collieries, with 
their endless plains of chimneys and long uni- 
form rows of dull, commonplace hovels which 
are called working- men’s dwellings. And 
yet it was in such places and amid such 
scenes that Meunier found his inspiration, 
his incentive for work. Art, it is true, has 
no limitations, and Meunier has triumphed 
in a line of art in which there is no obvious 
poetry, nothing but the endless toil of wresti 
from nature her inexhaustible riches of coal an 
iron. In all his work there is the imprint of 
truth to nature. In art he was a Socialist, for 
he has given us not the idealism of the fields of 
Jules Breton and of Millet, but the naturalism 
of suffering among men and women for whom 
there is apparently no escape, no brightening 
of the dawn. 

Constantin Meunier was born at Etterbeck, 
Brussels, on April 12th, 1831, and made his 
first public appearance as an artist at the 
Brussels Salon of 1851, with a piece of sculpture 
called ‘Guirlande’ ; but he soon abandoned the 
chisel for the brush, and exhibited a number 
of remarkable pictures dealing with the life of 
the Trappists and with nt life ; following 
these came some powerful pictures of the life of 
the workers in Spain, which at once stamped him 
as an artist of great power and intensity in a 
direction which had _ all but overlooked. 
Then came a return to his earlier métier, his 
work as a sculptor, by which he at once won 
universal fame: his ‘Grison,’ ‘ Le Débardeur,’ 
‘Ecce Homo,’ ‘Le Cheval de Mine,’ and his 
great accomplishments in tha Museum of Deco- 
rative Arts at Brussels known as ‘* L’Apothéose 
du Travail,’ with the four seated figures of ‘ La 
Mine,’ ‘La Moisson,’ ‘Le Port,’ and ‘ L’In- 
dustrie,’ dominated by a ‘ Semeur.’ 

Meunier’s work is very little known in this 
country, to which he paid a visit some seven 
years ago, studying the conditions at Wool- 
wich Arsenal and elsewhere. In France he has 
long been appreciated, and is well represented 
at the Luxembourg Gallery, where there are one 
of his pictures, ‘Au Pays Noir,’ and a number 
of his works in bronze. W. R.z 





SALES, 


MEssrk8s. CHRISTIE sold on the Ist inst. the 
following, Pictures: H. Dawson, A River Scene 
with Cattle, 1207. P. Graham, Driving Sheep over 
the Moor, 4307. F. Holl, Doubtful Hope, 231/.; 
Widowed, 2887. J. Linnell, Harvest Time, 556/. ; 
Driving Cattle and Sheep through a Valley, 2941. 
E. Long, Reading ‘Don Quixote,’ 1107. _P. Nasmyth, 
A View in Surrey, with peasants and horse near a 
woody pool, 3467. Sir L. Alma Tadema, Under the 
Archway, 3997. Auguste Bonheur, Homeward 
Bound, 3462, Henriette Browne, Her First Sorrow, 
1472. P.J. Clays, Veseels at the Mouth of a River, 
2942. KE. Frére, Benumbed Fingers, 1577. J. Israéle, 
A Dutch Peasant-woman Sewing, 5467. C. Troyon, 
A Road Scene, with a cow and some sheep, trees on 
the right, 9242, Drawings : C. Fielding, The Wreck, 
2837. Marcus Stone, Queen Mary and Princess 
Elizabeth in the Chapel Royai, Westminster, 69/. 

On the 3rd inst.a drawing by Sir T. Lawrence, 
Head of a Boy, was sold for 86/7. 

The same firm sold on the 4th inst. the following 
engravings :—After Cosway: The Fair Moralist, by 
Bartolozzi, 687, After Reynolds: The Snake in the 
Grass, by W. Ward, 47/. After Wheatley: The 
Return from Shooting, by Bartolozzi, 257. After 
Hamilton: om June, July, and September, by the 
same, 53/7. After Bigg: Uulce Domum, and Black 
Monday, by J. Jone, 52/. After Romney: Lady 
Hamilton as Nature, by H. Meyer, 357/. After 
Morland: A Visit to the Boarding School, and A 
Visit to the Child at Nurse, by W. Ward, 65/.; 
St. James’s Park, and A Tea-Garden, by F. D. Soiron, 
671.; Rural Amusement, and Rustic Employment, 
by J. R. Smith, 657. Inside of a Country Alehouse, 
after Morland, by W. Ward, and Outside of a 
Country Alehouse, after J. Ward, by W. Ward, 68/7, 





Hine-Brt Gossip. 


Tue New English Art Club exhibition will be 
held this spring at the Royal Institution, Liver- 
pool, and open on April 17th, the private view 

ing on April 15th. The selecting jury con- 
tains the following names:— Francis Bate, 
P. W. Steer, W. Rothenstein, Frederick Brown, 
Henry Tonks, A. E. John, R. E. Fry, D. 8. 
MacColl, David Muirhead, W. W. Russell, 
A. A. McEvoy, A. W. Rich, and Muirhead Bone. 


At the Goupil Gallery Messrs. Marchant & 
Co. have opened a spring exhibition of pictures 
and drawings by British, French, and Dutch 
artists. 


Messrs. Dickinson invite us to a private 
view to-day of water-colour drawings of Shak- 
speare’s country and woodland and meadow, by 
Mr. A. C. Wyatt ; there will also be a collection 
of Shakspeareana at the same place. 


Messrs. Exrmpon & Co. invite us to a private 
view of furniture, designed by Mr. Charles 
Spooner and Mr. A. J. Penty, at the hall of the 
yp een Club on Tuesday next. 


An exhibition of the works of Francisco 
Zurbaran, the Spanish artist, will shortly be 
opened at the Royal Museum of Painting and 
Sculpture at Madrid. It is expected that about 
100 of his principal works will be on view, 
chiefly borrowed from Seville, Cadiz, and the 
convent of St. Jerome at Guadaloupe. 


AN international fan exhibition is to take 
place in Berlin in October, and the committee 
entrusted with the management invite the 
assistance of the owners of valuable and his- 
torical fans in all countries, so that the collec- 
tion may be as complete as possible. The 
exhibits will be divided into five groups, one of 
which will be historical, and they will include 
lace, hand-painted, embroidered fans, &c. Many 
eminent native and foreign artists have already 
promised their assistance. We hope that a 
representative selection of Mr. Conder’s charm- 
ing work in this line may be obtained. 


Tue death, in his forty-seventh year, is 
announced from Berlin of the landscape painter 
Heinrich Kohnert. His paintings of the 
scenery of the Mark Brandenburg and the 
Harz mountains formed a prominent feature at 
the chief art exhibitions in Berlin. 


THE death recently of Odoardo Tabacchi 
removes one of the leading Italian sculptors of 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Tabacchi was born at Valganna in 1831, and 
studied art at the Brera, Milan, and under 
Abbondio Sangiorgio. He succeeded Vela as 
professor at the Turin Academy in 1869, and 
held the post for thirty-five years, teaching and 
working incessantly. He executed all kinds of 
work in his branch of art—fancy subjects, por- 
traits, monuments, and symbolical decorations 
for tombs. Several of his smaller works en- 
joyed great popularity, and of his ‘ Tuffolina’ 
in bronze, exhibited at the Great Exhibition 
in Paris in 1878, hundreds of replicas must have 
been sold. Tabacchi’s last great work was the 
— at Asti of King Humbert on horse- 


M. Georces Cain, the Director of the Car- 
navalet Museum, made several interesting pur- 
chases at the Beurdeley sale held in Paris 
recently. These include a charming water- 
colour drawing of a view from the Terrace of 
the Tuileries in 1760. Another water-colour 
drawing is by Meunier, signed and dated 1788, 
and represents Sainte-Geneviéve Church. This. 
was engraved by Née, and was acquired for 
1,500 francs. Yet another purchase was 
Swebach’s ink drawing of ‘Souper Fraternel,’ 
an episode of the Revolution, a drawing well 
known through the engraving by Berthault. 
This drawing sold for 650 fr. 
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Tue artists of theatrical scenery are to be 
ized in France as well as England, for the 
committee of the Société Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts have decided to devote a special room for 
exhibits of this class. These works will come 
under the general section of “arts décoratifs.” 
The ‘* jour de vernissage” is fixed for 
April 30th, 


THE copies reserved by the publisher of the 
illustrated édition de luxe of the Catalogue of 
the Whistler Memorial Exhibition have long 
since been taken up, and the only way now of 
obtaining one is by inscribing one’s name at the 








New Galle The catalogue will be strictly 
limited, and will never be reprinted. The 
exhibition closes next Saturday. 
MUSIC 
—~—— 
THE WEEK. 


QueEn’s Hatt.—Symphony Concert. 

Tue ‘Symphonia Domestica’ was given 
for the second time at the Symphony 
Concert, Queen’s Hall, last Saturday. The 
reading of the work, this time under the direc- 
tion of the composer, only differed from the 
one which Mr. Wood gave by being somewhat 
more impetuous during those tempestuous 
gusts which interrupt music that seems to 

romise something really interesting. Our 
impression of the work has not changed. 
The qualities of strength and skill are not 
lacking to it, but, taken as a whole, it offers 
a strange, an uncomfortable mixture. Berlioz 
and Liszt struck out new paths, yet they 
never uttered such harsh, ugly sounds as 
are to be heard in Strauss; the composer 
of the ‘ Domestica’ is a master of orchestra- 
tion, yet there are moments in this work in 
which doubling of parts produces a thickness 
of sound by no means pleasant. Strauss 
has undoubtedly written fine works, but 
in the one under discussion he seems to 
have used the art he professes and his 
own gifts to extravagant purpose. The 
large orchestra required and the com- 
plexity of the music must prevent the 
symphony from becoming really popular. 
It will no doubt be performed from time to 
time by Mr. Wood, but we hope that before 
long the composer will abandon the perilous 
path of programme music which he is pur- 
suing ; that he will cease such funning as 
the aunts’ and uncles’ comments, and the 
bath bell; and that he will aim, as he has 
done in so many of his Lieder, at simplicity, 
not one, however, which implies retro- 
gression, but merely one in which the art is 


-concealed. 


We thanked Mr. Wood for producing the 
symphony, and we thank him again for 
giving us the opportunity of hearing the 
work under its composer’s direction. Wagner 
‘was condemned unheard, and many musi- 
cians finally discovered that such criticism 
was foolish. There is little danger of 
Strauss becoming a martyr to prejudice and 
ignorance. His works, with the exception of 
those he has written for the stage, have all 
been heard here. Some critics extol him 
to the skies, while others think he is 
venturing beyond the boundaries of his art. 
But there is no abuse—no dislike, so far 
as we are aware, of the man personally. 
With Wagner it was different, for like his 
great contemporary Berlioz, by his sharp 


‘tongue and caustic pen, he made many 





enemies. The critics merely discuss Strauss’s 
music, and the verdict will finally rest with 
the public. 





Busical Gossiy. 


THE number of concerts is ever on the 
increase, but for want of space many of interest 
have to pass unnoticed. A word, however, 
must be said with regard to three Choral 
Ballads by Mr. Coleridge-Taylor, recently per- 
formed, for the first time in London, at the 
Crystal Palace. The poems are by Longfellow, 
and the music of the first two is picturesque 
and pleasing ; but the third, ‘‘ Loud * sang the 
Psalm of David,” is bold and more charac- 
teristic.—M. Jacques Thibaut, the French 
violinist, gave a concert this week at the Queen’s 
Hall, and in Max Bruch’s G minor Concerto, 
also in solos by Bach and Beethoven, displayed 
not only fine technique and superb tone, but 
also readings which showed intelligence finely 
tempered with emotion.—Mr. Manuel Garcia, 
grandson of the centenarian, gave a vocal recital 
on Wednesday afternoon at the Molian Hall. 
His voice is not yet fully under control, neither 
is it of very sympathetic quality. He was heard 
to most advantage in some light French songs. 
Mr. Frederick Fairbanks, a pianist whom we 
had not heard before, played solos by Chopin, 
Rubinstein, and MacDowell. He has excellent 
command of the key-board, but his rendering of 
Chopin’s Ballade in a flat lacked warmth and 
poetry. 

Tue Newcastle and Gateshead Choral Union 
gave excellent performances of Mackenzie’s 
*Dream of Jubal’ and Brahms’s ‘Song of 
Destiny’ at the Town Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
on Wednesday week. The fine singing of the 
chorus reflected much credit upon the able con- 
ductor of the society, Mr. James M. Preston. 


THE dates of the two ‘Ring’ cycles, under 
Dr. Richter’s direction, at Covent Garden, are 
as follows: May Ist, 2nd, 4th, and 6th, and 
May 10th, 12th, 13th, and 15th, and the hours of 
commencement respectively 8.30, 5, 5, and 4.30, 
The third and Sah oretings in the first week 
will be devoted to light opera—Rossini’s ‘ Bar- 
biere’ and Donizetti’s ‘Don Pasquale.’ The 
latter work has not, we believe, been given 
since 1881. 


THE Queen’s Hall orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Henry J. Wood, has been engaged 
for two concerts at the Alexandra Palace—the 
first this evening, and the second next Saturday 
evening. Mr. Wood and his orchestra have 
also been engaged for the Westmorland Festival, 
May 4th and 5th. 


Mr. Ernest Donasowski, the music pub- 
lisher, has resigned his membership of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, as he does not 
consider that influential body to have brought 
its full power to bear upon the Government for 
such amendment of the law as will demolish 
the piracy which is so injurious to the music 
trade. 

Next Tuesday is fixed for the first night of 
Humperdinck’s new three-act opera ‘ Die Heirat 
wider Willen’ at the Berlin Opera - House. 
The event is naturally exciting special interest, 
and itisto be hoped that the composer will achieve 
@ success equal to that won by his ‘ Hiinsel und 
Gretel,’ produced at Weimar in 1893. 


A Brauas Society has been formed at Vienna 
for the purpose of purchasing the building in 
which the composer lived in Vienna, and turn- 
ing it into a Brahms Museum. 


THE programme of the special concert 
announced to be given at Bologna on April 
3rd, to commemorate the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Liceo Musicale, 
included overtures by Rossini, Morlacchi, Doni- 
zetti, and Paér. The first three were pupils of 
Mattei, first Professor of Counterpoint at that 
institution, The only connexion of Paér with 





Bologna appears to have been the production 
of his opera ‘Sofonisba’ there in 1796, but 
the overture selected for performance was the 
one to his ‘Ero e Leandro,’ produced at 
Naples in 1795. 


Tue Théatre Lyrique International, to be 
built at Ostend, was mentioned in The Atheneum 
of March 4th. It is to be opened in 1906, after 
which performances will be given every year 
from July 5th to August 22od. In 1906 there 
are to be six performances of ‘Don Giovanni’ 
(in Italian) and four cycles of the ‘Ring.’ It is 
the intention to give Berlioz’s ‘ _ hate 
the complete work (‘La Prise de Troie’ and 
‘Les Troyens 4 Carthage’), in 1907. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WERK. 
. Bunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
—— ue, 7. Queen's a 

- Miss E. Barton’s Violin Kecital, 3 15, £olian Hall. 
— Mile. Camilia Landi’s Song Kecital, 3 30, Bechstein Hall. 
— London Choral Society, 8, Queen's Hall. 

Subscription Concert, 8 30, olian Hall. 
‘ — re eey San eats, 3, Queen’s Hail. 

-_- me an andowska’s Harpsichord 

Recital, 8, Queen s Hall ” ae Ta 

— Misses Felix and Kaife's Concert, 8, £olian Hall. 

— Miss Arvilla Clark's Vocal Recital, 815, Bechstein Hall. 
Wev. Bach Choir( Everyman’), 8.30, Queen's Hall. 

— Mr. Frank Lambert's Concert. 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Tuors. The Ingleton Trio, 3, Broadwood’s. 
oo eras 8 Queen's Hall. 

ss Anna cDonald’s Vocal Kecital, 3.15, Bech: Hall. 
— M. Trebini’s Violin Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. ae 
Sar. a  icaomeiaea Pairbanks’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein 

all, 








DRAMA 


—~— 


THE WEEK. 
AveE.rut.— Hamlet. 


Mr. H. B. Invine’s Hamlet is one of the 
best and most satisfactory to be recalled. It 
so happens that, unlike other tragic Shak- 
spearean parts, the Hamlet of to-day is a 
growth of modern thought. ‘Traditions, 
some of them dating back to the days 
of Betterton, if not to those of Shak- 
speare himself, were swept into the limbo 
of vanities by the arrival of Fechter, and 
the stage of to-day knows no more of the 
stately presenceof John Philip Kemble, in 
inky cloak and plumage, bending majestic- 
ally over the skull of Yorick, than it knows 
of the restless demonstrations of David 
Garrick, incorporating into his own part 
every line belonging to other charac- 
ters that could possibly be transferred. 
The Hamlet of to-day, so far as it 
was not excogitated by Fechter, ori- 
ginated with Sir Henry Irving. Other 
scholars and executants, English and 
foreign, have brought their intellects to 
bear upon the character until (except 
where, as in the case of poor Wilson 
Barrett, the vanity of the individual was 
too absorbing to admit of hint or suggestion 
from without) successive Hamlets have 
assimilated the results of the best thought 
of the age. Not always easy is it to 
determine to whom a portion of the new 
development is due. Imitation of pre- 
ceding models is often unconscious, and is, 
in fact, ‘‘the sincerest flattery.” Some- 
times, however, it is conscious and servile, 
and instances are not unknown in which the 
purposefulappropriation ofan actor’smethod, 
in tragedy as in comedy, has led to the 
originator being denounced as a plagiarist 
of his own ideas. With some allowance, 


| then, it may be held that in acting, as in 


science, the latest comer is the wisest, as the 
most learned man. Those are but few who 
inthecase of a Hamlet of to-day can definitely 
ascribe to the originator the new and intelli- 
gent business which is now current. The 
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search after new readings is fortunately 
abandoned, the excursions into that debat- 
able land being more frequently pro- 
ductive of amazement or derision of 
profit. Much, however, has been added in 
the way of significant and illuminatory 
action ; and not only from home sources, but 
also from foreign artists, such as Rouviére, 
Salvini, Mounet-Sully, and others, more 
or less important contributions have been 
received. Of all preceding Hamlets, that 
of his father appears to have exercised the 
most ane — ." Irving. We ~e as 
far as possible from hinting at or implying 
conscious imitation. We are, indeed, will- 
ing to accept the statement put forward, on 
what seems official authority, that Sir 
Henry’s Hamlet has virtually not been seen 
by his son. So strong and assertive is in 
this case the influence of heredity, that the 
presentations could scarcely be expected 
very widely to diverge. After all, the task 
imposed upon every Hamlet is the same 
—that of avenging a “ foul and un- 
natural’ murder. A_ responsibility of 
the kind would naturally impress in the 
same fashion two men in whom the family 
strain is so strong. There are respects 
in which the later Hamlet seems the more 
human and convincing. In his ima- 
ginative gifts Sir Henry has known no 
equal among actors of to-day, and few 
among those of yesterday or previous times. 
Here he still remains unapproached. In 
limpidity and purity of elocution he has 
found superiors, and to the list one more 
has to be added. The son’s style is, within 
limitations, that of the father minus the 
mannerisms. These have in recent times 
been diminished, but in the pronunciation 
of vowels, especially full sounds, such as 
the o in God, much has yet to be acquired. 
In the scenes with Ophelia we find in the 
younger man a depth of passion such as we 
do not recall in the older. Opinions differ as 
to what are the precise relations between 
Hamlet and Ophelia, and though we prefer, 
for sentimental reasons, to regard the inti- 
macy as purely innocent, something may be 
said on the other side. The violence dis- 
played by Mr. Irving on observing the 
treachery—for as such he seems to regard 
it—of Ophelia in bringing her father upon 
his “secure hour” is such as a man 
would not permit himself unless intimacy 
had extended beyond customary limits. On 
the other hand, the address to Ophelia 
beginning ‘‘ Nymph, in thy orisons,” was, 
for some reason we fail to grasp, spoken as 
an aside. A large amount of human pas- 
sion is exhibited in the scenes generally with 
Ophelia, though we do not recognize any 
reciprocal heat on the part of the heroine. 
The “ business’”’ in which the dying Hamlet 
removes from his brow the crown which, 
after the death of Claudius, had been placed 
there, belongs, we fancy, to Mr. Forbes 
Robertson. That in which Hamlet, passing, 
on his way to the queen’s chamber, through 
the closet of the king, seizes on the light 
which Claudius has left behind, is new. 
Mr. Irving’s movement in snapping across 
his knee the recorders is significant, but not 
quite new. Among those by whom Mr. 
Irving was supported, the place of honour 
belongs to Miss Lily Brayton, whose 
Ophelia, though perhaps a little over- 
charged with tragedy, is touching. 





Dramatic Gossiy, 


Ow1ne@ to the absence of Miss Viola Tree, the 
_ of Trilby at His Majesty's was played last 

onday by Miss Constance Collier. Miss Tree 
will play the character on Monday next. 


* Business 1s Busrness,’ Mr. Grundy’s adapta- 
tion of ‘ Les Affaires sont les Affaires,’ the _— 
of which have been acquired by Mr. 
from Mr. Alexander, will be produced at His 
Majesty’s during the first week in May, Mr. 
Tree and Miss supporting the principal 
parts. 


His Magesry’s THEATRE will be closed during 
— Week for rehearsals of the pieces to be 
produced at the Shakspeare festival. 


WHEN presented at the Court Theatre in 
May, ‘ Man and Superman’ will be in three 
acts, extracted from the four of which in its 
original shape it consists. The entire third 
act of the printed version will, it is said, be 
excised. 


Tue intention of giving Ibsen’s ‘ Wild Duck’ 
at the Court Theatre has been abandoned, so 
far as the present season is concerned. 


A copyricHt performance of ‘A Courier of 
Fortune,’ by Mr. Arthur W. Marchmont, has 
been given at the Theatre Royal, Bath. The 
first regular performance of this piece seems 
likely to take place in New York. 


Mr. DE Vrigs, whose performance at the 
Haymarket of different characters in ‘A Case 
of Arson’ has attracted much attention, will 
appear before long at the Avenue in an adapta- 
tion by Mr. Arthur Sturgess from the German 
of Herren Oscar Walter and Leo Stein. 


THE reappearance in London, in June, of 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey is to be expected. 


Tue play by Mr. H. G. Wells intended for 
Mr. James Welch is understood to be an adap- 
tation of his own ‘ The Wheels of Chance.’ 


THE appearance of Miss Maxine Elliott in 
‘Her Own Way,’a play of New York life, in 
which she has been seen in America, is fixed for 
Easter Monday. 


On the production by Mr. Martin Harvey of 
‘Hamlet,’ next month, at the Lyric Theatre, 
Mr. Stephen Phillips will enact the Ghost. 


THE production by Mr, Alexander, at the 
St. James’s, of ‘Mr. Chilcote, M.P.,’ in which 
he will himself support the principal part, may 
be expected next month. 


At the revival at the Imperial of ‘ Beaucaire’ 
Miss Eva Moore plays the part of Lady Mary 
Howard, first taken by Miss Lane. 


THE little-heard-of Thédtre des Escholiers 
has produced a five-act comedy by M. Claude 
Berton, entitled ‘Ces Messieurs du Tiers.’ 
This shows the sufferings of Colette, a married 
mondaine, at the hands of the various aspirants 
to or recipients of her favours. 


*La Fiaccota sotto 11 Mogato’ of Gabriele 
@’Annunzio, produced in Milan, is in four acts 
and in verse. Its gruesome plot presents the 
arraignment by a girl of her father for being 
the accomplice of a maidservant in the murder 
of his wife, and the termination consists in a 
holocaust. This grim piece is said to have the 
beauty of language which makes the author the 
most noteworthy of acted dramatic poets. 
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THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION, és. net. 

The ART of J. McNEILL WHISTLER. 
An Appreciation. By T. R. WAY and G. RAVENS- 
CRO DENNIS. ith numerous Illustrations. 

“It is a splendidly considered tribute to the artist’s 
genius, and an accurate guide to the special characteristics 
of his work...... The book is one which no art-lover will want 
to be without.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

CHBAPER REISSUE. 8s. 6d. net. 7 

LORENZO LOTTO. An Essay in 
Constructive Art Criticism. By BERNHARD BEREN- 
SON. With numerous Illustrations. 


Pott 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 1s. net each ; or in limp leather, 
with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net each. 


BROWNING. By Sir Frank T. 
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SCHUMANN. By E. J. Oldmeadow. 
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FOURTH EDITION, post 8vo, 5s. net. 

HOW to LOOK at PICTURES. By 
ROBERT CLAREMONT WITT, M.A. With 35 Illus- 
trations. 

THIRD EDITION, post 8vo, 6s. net. 

HOW to COLLECT OLD FURNI- 
TURE. By FREDBRICK LITCHFIELD, Author of 
* Illustrated History of Furniture,’ &c. With 40 Plates 
and numerous other Ilustrations. 

SECOND EDITION, post 8vo, 6s. net. 


HOW to IDENTIFY PORTRAIT 
MINIATURES. By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, 
Litt.D. With Chapters on the Painting of Miniatures 
by ALYN WILLIAMS. R.B.A. With 40 Plates, illus- 
trating upwards of 70 Miniatures. 

SIXTH THOUSAND, post 8vo, 5s. net. 

HOW to IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. 
A Handbook for Collectors of English Pottery and 
Porcelain. By Mrs. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON. With 
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A CHEAPER EDITION OF ROSB’S ‘LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON.’ 


LIFE of NAPOLEON I. By J. Holland 
ROSE, Litt.D., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Largely compiled from new materials taken 
from the British Official Records. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 
with Mapsand Plans. Fourth Edition, 10s. net. 

ORIGINAL EDITION, with numerous Illustrations. 

2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


NAPOLEONIC STUDIES. By J. 
HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. Post 8vo, with Maps, 
7s. 6d. net. 

‘* Whatever may be the side of Napoleon’s career in which 
the reader may be interested, we make bold to say that he 
will find something new to bim within the four hundred 
pages of this modest little volume. Dr. Rose is to be con- 
gratulated on his mastery of a difficult and complicated 





With 56 Illustrations from Life. Cloth, ls. 6d. net; paper 

covers, ls. net. 

The CARE of HORSES. A Book for 
all who have Practical Charge of Horses. By ADA F. 
CARTER, Instructress in Riding, and CHAS. CARTER, 
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“‘It contains a great amount of sound and practical 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 
Published since January 1, 1905. 


The LIFE of the MARQUIS of 
DUFFERIN and AVA. By Sir ALFRED 
LYALL. Third Rdition. 2 vols. 36s. net. 


MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT 
DUFF’S NOTES from a DIARY, 1896- 


JAN. 23rd, 1901. Seventh and last Series. 
2 vols, 18s. 


The LIFE of GENERAL SIR JAMES 
BROWNE, R.E. (“Buster Browne”). By 
General J. J. MCLEOD INNES. With Illus- 
trations anda Map. 18s. net. 


Sir 
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A MOTHER of CZARS. A Sketch | 


of the Life of Feodorowna, Wife of Paul I. | 


and Mother of Alexander J. and Nicholas I, | 
By Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT. 12s. net, } 


SIXTEEN YEARS in SIBERIA. 


A Remarkable Record of the Realities of | JAMES BRINDLEY and the EARLY ENGINEERS. 
Prison Life in Russia. By One who has under. | tt el ot 
gone them—LEO DEUTSCH. Cheap Edition, | BOULTON and WATT. 


6s, net. GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF 
DR. SMILES’S LIVES OF THE 
ENGINEERS. 


Reset from New Type, and printed on Large Paper, 
with extra Illustrations, Price 3s. 6d. each vol. 





LIFE and LETTERS of EDWARD The LIFE of JOHN NICHOLSON, 
BICKERSTETH, late Bishop of Tokyo, By SOLDIER and ADMINISTRATOR. By 
Rev, SAMUEL BICKERSTETH. With Illus. Capt. LIONEL J. TROTTER, Cheap Edition, 





trations. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 2s. 6d. net. 





HISTORY, 


ESSAYS BY THE LATE 
LORD SALISBURY. 


FOREIGN POLITICS. 6s. net. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 6s. net. 


IRELAND in the NEW CENTURY. 
With an Epilogue replying to his Critics. 
By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 
Cheap Edition. In paper covers, 1s. net, 


The AWAKENING of JAPAN. By 
aaa Gan Author of ‘The Ideals 





POLITICS, AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The BALKAN QUESTION. The The FRIENDS of ENGLAND. An 


Present Condition of the Balkans and of | Inquiry into the Cause which has produced 


European Responsibilities. By VARIOUS | the Empire and Regulates its Cohesion 
WRITERS. Edited by LUIGI VILLARI. together with an Estimate of the Dangers. 
Map. 10s. 6d. net. which threaten it in the Future, By the Hon, 


GEORGE PEEL, Demy 8vo, 12s. net. , 


MAKERS of MODERN HISTORY. 
NAPOLEON III. CAVOUR. BISMARCK. 
By the Hon, EDWARD CADOGAN. 83%. net. 


|The HISTORY of INDIA. By the 


The ROYAL ACADEMY and its | 
MEMBERS. 1768-1830. From Official | 
Documents, By the late J. E. HODGSON, R.A., 
and F, A. EATON, M.A., Secretary of the Royal | 
Academy. Illustrated. 21s, net. 


The GREEK THINKERS. A. 


History of Ancient Philosophy. By Prof. 





THEODOR GOMPERZ, 3 vols. 14s. net each | 


Hon. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. New 
volume. 


Edition, Ninth. 15s, net. 





LHASA and its MYSTERIES. A 
Record of the Expedition, 1903-1904. By L.A. 
WADDELL, LL.D. C.B. C.I.E., Lieut. -Col. 
IndianMedical Service. With 200 Illustrations, 
and Maps and Plans, Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


OUR SUDAN. By John Ward, F.S.A., 
Author of ‘The Sacred Beetle,’ ‘Greek Coins 
and their Parent Cities,’ 720 Illustrations. 
21s, net, 


TRAVEL AND HANDBOOKS. 


FROM the CAPE to the ZAMBESI. | RECENT EXCAVATIONS in the 
By G. T. HUTCHINSON. With an Introduc- ROMAN FORUM, 1898-1905. By (Mrs. 
tion by Col. FRANK RHODES, C.B. D.S.O. E. BURTON-BROWN. This Work oats. 
With many Illustrations. 9s, net. pensable to all visitors to Rome who desire to. 

[Ready newt week. follow and understand the remarkable dis- 
A CHEAP EDITION OF MRS. BISHOP'S coveries of recent years. Illustrations and: 
WORKS. Plans, 2s. net. 


With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. each. | HANDBO OK—INDIA, BURMA, ond 
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By ISOBEL FITZROY. 6s. 


FRECKLES. A Novel. 
STRATTON-PORTER. 6s. 
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TAKKINGTON, Author of 
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Edition, on Hand-made Paper, 2 vols. folio, 
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R. BOSWORTH SMITH. With Illustrations. 
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TICATION, 2 vols. 5s, net. 


The ORGANIZATION of AGRI- 
CULTURE. By EDWIN A. PRATT. Second 
Cheaper Edition. 1s, net, 


IN LOCO PARENTIS. Chapters on | SMILES’ SELF-HELP. Reset from 
Institution Life and Work. By the Rev. New Type and printed on Large Paper. With 
MARSHALL G. VINE. With a Preface by | Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 


JAMES GRANVILLE LEGGE, His Majesty’s ° 
Chief Inspector of Home Office Schools. OUR HERITAGE in the CHURCH. 
By the late EDWARD BICKERSTETH, D.D., 


2s. 6d. net. 
late Bishop of South Tokyo, Japav. With a Pre-. 
The INVENTORS GUIDE. By face by the Right Rev. B. F. WESTCOTT. 5s, 


GEOLOGY: Processes and their Re- Narrative in the Words of the Authorized 
sults. By THOMAS C. CHAMBERLIN and Version of the Four Gospels, with Introduc- 
ROLLIN D. SALISBURY. With Maps in tion, Commentary, and Notes, By the Rev. 
Colour, Plans, and numerous other Illustrations, a JOHN SCOTT, Canon of Manchester. 
21s. net. 8. Od. 








*.* A PAGE ADVERTISEMENT OF MR. MURRAY’S STANDARD WORKS WILL APPEAR NEXT WEEK. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In crown 4to, bound in cloth gilt, copiously illustrated, 
price 21s, net. 


The HISTORY of the SOCIETY 


of APOTHECARIES of LONDON. ye. R. B. BAR- 
RETT, M.A.Oxon. With numerous Illustrations by 
the Author. 


In crown 4to, appropriately bound, price 10s. 6d. 


The TABLE BOOK of the 


CINQUE PORTS. Being the Index to the Decrees of 
= Courts <. Brotherhood and Guestling, from 1433 to 
e me. 


in square 8vo, + APP omens in cloth, illustrated, 


MY NEWZEALANDGARDEN. 


By a SUFFOLK LADY. 


“ The writer is chatty and discursive. Her literary style 
is simple and unpretentious, but not without charm. 
Oxford Chronicle, 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, illustrated, price 6s. 


The KNIGHT of the NEEDLE 


ROCK and his DAYS, 1571-1606. 
This is a ow of Elizabethan times, the chief incidents 
taking place in the Isle of Wight, Guildford, and in London. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


The PAINS of HAPPINESS. A 


Novel. By RASSAC TORRIANI. 
“The author interweaves a double love story with no 
little skill” ’— Pall Mali Gazette. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 3s. éd. 


CROSS PURPOSES. A Story of 


England and France. By JEAN MERIVALE. 
**Well worth reading and immensely better than much of 
the literature that commands a great run at the libraries.” 
Sheffield Daily Independent. 








ELLIOT STOCK, 
62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


NOW READY, p price 10s, 6d. net. 
THE NINTH SERIES 
GENERAL INDEX 


OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


This Index is double the size of previous ones, 
as it contains, in addition to the usual Index of 
Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, 
with a list of their Contributions. The number 
of constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. 
The Publisher reserves the right of increasing the price 
of the volume at any time. The number printed 
is limited, and the type has been distributed. 


Free by post, 10s. 11d. 


JOHN Cc. FRAN CIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 
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Notes and Queries Office, 
‘11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC, 
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THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 


Can still be had, containing an account of the Flag, with Coloured Illustration 
according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


CLIFFORD’S INN. 


For view of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS’ 
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Messrs. T. C.& EF. C. JACK 
beg to announce they have 
still a few Sets remaining of 


CAPT. BRINKLEY’S GREAT WORK 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 


Only 500 Sets were retained for 
the English market, and of these 
over 450 have been subscribed 
for. The work will therefore 
be out of print almost imme- 


diately. 





Illustrated with 226 Full-Page Plates, 
of which 100 are in Colour. 


In 12 vols, cloth, gilt top, 14s. net per volume. 


The JaranEse AmBassapor in London says: 
“The best authority on Japan.” 


The Atheneum says:—‘“ Enormously in 
advance of all existing literature on the 
subject.” 


London: T. C, & BE. C. JACK, 
34, Henrietta Street, W.C. ; and Edinburgh. 


A Beautiful Edition of the greatest 
contemporary record of the Reign of 
Henry VIII. 


EDWARD HALL’S CHRONICLE 
HENRY THE EIGHTH 


These two volumes, which are now ready, form the com- 
mencement of an important Series of Reprints of the Con- 
temporary Histories of the Tudor and Stuart periods—great 
and imposing works of authentic value and of much literary 
charm, which have inexplicably fallen into forgetfulness. 

The Series, which will include, among others, such works 
as CAMDEN’S QUEEN ELIZABETH, STRANGUAGR’S 
MARY STUART, L’KSTRANGH’S REIGN of KING 
CHARLES, &c., is entitled 


THE LIVES OF THE KINGS. 


Subscriptions are now being received for the first Two 
Volumes (viz., HALL’S HENRY VIII.). First published in 
1542, its destruction was ordered by Queen Mary; so that 
it is to-day excessively rare. The merits of the work, long 
overlooked, are now generally recognized. 


An Introduction is contributed by 


CHARLES WHIBLEY, 


who is also the Editor of the whole Series. 

Mr. HENRY NEWBOLT has undertaken to write the 
Introduction to CAMDEN’S ELIZABETH, and the other 
numbers will be dealt with by other competent writers. 

The Two Volumes of HALL’S CHRONICLES, now ready, 
are printed by T. & A. Constable on pure rag paper, and 
bound in buckram, gilt design, gilt top. The Edition for the 
United Kingdom is limited to 500 Copies, and the price is 
16s. net per Volume. There is alsoan Kdition de Luxe on 
Japanese vellum (25 Copies only) at 5/. 5s. net the Set. 


Both Editions have Photogravure Frontispieces. 


London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 
34, Henrietta Street, W.C. ; and Edinburgh. 





DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


a 
JUST OUT. 


FOLK-LORE. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 
A Quarterly Review of Myth, Tradition, Institution, and 
Custom. 


Vol. XVI. No.1. 
Contents. 
ANNUAL REPORT and STATEMENT of ACCOUNTS. 
PRESIDENT'’S ADDRESS. W.H. D. ROUSE. 
MIDSUMMER CUSTOMS in MOROCCO. E. WESTERMARCK. 
SOME NOTES on the HUCULS. With Plates I-VI. M.L. HODGSON, 
COLLECTANEA :—The Padstow Hobby Horse. With Plates VII -IX.— 
The Devil in Glencoe. DORA BALLEY—Miscellaneous Notes from 


Monmouthshire. BEATRIX A. WHERRY—Folk-Lore of the Negroes 
ee to ‘The Games of Argyleshire. R.C. Mac- 


5s. net. 


CORRESPONDENCE :—Riddle — Charm? F. aa Se ae ™: 
Feot in the Fire!’’ A. LANG—Group Marriage. AS 
—The Elder-Tree. AUBINIA WHERY— Translation of Maltese 
Folk-Tales. E. MAGRI. 

| IEWS :—A. W. Howitt, ‘The Native Tribes of South-East Aus- 

ralia,’ E. 8. HARTLAND—R. assau. ‘Fetishism in West 
Strien,’ aa E. Allégret. ‘Les ldées” Religieuses des Fan,’ A. Wo cag 
—Carl “ae ‘Zwei Jahre unter den Kannibalen der Salom 
1 ° HADDON—George A. Dorsey, ‘ Traditions of the 
Balai Pawnee, N. W. THOMAS—William ——, ‘A Pho- 
netical Study of the = tw, — ta 


8. HARTLAND— 
‘Sociological Papers, 1904,’ M. Chadwick, 
‘Studies in Anglo-Saxon Tatecat 5a F. M. 8ST! ENTUN< sourcal 
of the Folk-Song Society, 1904,’ L. M. EYRE. 





FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE, 


SOCIAL and PERSONAL, for ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By BEATRICE VON HOLTHOIR. Pocket Size, printed 
in Red and Black. Wrapper, 1s. (1s. ld. post free); 
cloth, 1s. 6d, 
LATEST SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
DIVORCE. By Paul Bourget. 
BLOOMSBURY. By C. F. Keary. 


TO WINDWARD. By H.C. Rowland’ 


“A BOOK TO RBAD.” 
FERGY the GUIDE. By H. C. Can- 
FIELD. és. net. 


Has been widely praised as the most amusing example 
dition humeur aces Mr. Dooley. . . 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
STUDIES IN 


COLONIAL NATIONALISM. 


By RICHARD JEBB. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE EAST AFRICA 
PROTECTORATE. 


By Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., late H.M. Commis- 
sioner for the Protectorate. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

TIMES.—" A remarkably interesting book.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" A work of sterling value.” 

STANDARV.—‘A delightful book.” 

MORNING POST.—“ Of singular interest and of per- 
manent value” 

WESTMINSTER.—“ An admirable volume.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ A most admirable account.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THROUGH THE LANDS 
OF THE SERB.’ 


The BURDEN of the BALKANS. 
By M. EDITH DURHAM. With a Map and Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, l4s net. 

DAILY TELEGKAPH.—" Those who read Miss Dur- 
ham’s previous book, ‘Through the Lands of the Serb,’ 
were unanimous in the opinion that it was an ideal record 
of an adventurous journey; and all who take up her new 
volume will find it even better than the former—if that be 


possible.” 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


The UNVEILING of LHASA. By 


EDMUND CANDLER. With Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo, lds. net. 


AN IRISH “ROMAN A CLEF.” 


The SEETHING POT. By George 
. BIRMINGHAM. 
SPRCTA TOR.—“A cane brilliant and detached study of 
Ireland of yesterday and to-d 
MANCH EST. ER GUARDIAN.—“* An absorbingly inter- 
esting book.” 


London : 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43, Maddox Street, W 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
FIFTH EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED. 
** The Indispensable Handbook of Architecture for 
Students, Travellers, and General Readers.” 
Thick demy 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 21s. net. ! 


A HISTORY OF 


ARCHITECTURE 
ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. 


By Prof. BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., 


Formerly Professor of Architecture in King’s College, 
London; and 


BANISTER F. FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., 
University Extension Lecturer on Architecture and formerly 
Lecturer on Architecture, King’s College, London. 


Contains upwards of 800 pages, with about. 
2,000 Illustrations of Views and Details of the 
chief Buildings of the World, reproduced from 
Photographs and from a unique Series of 
Drawings. 

“AS a as it well can be.”— Times. 

“No student of architecture should be ‘ithout this standard work, 
which is —— a triumph of art.”—Daily 
** We can recall no other book, with ta like the ssme 2» compass, 
that furnishes 80 clear and 80 large a purview of the subject.” 
Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Fletcher’s book is a Bible of Architecture. It is not only 
i 0: and those who travel to see 
its masterpieces but itis also an admirable gift-book aoa a  drawing- 
room table.”— Queen 

“A delightful book for reference and study for the antiquary or for 
the intelligent general reader.”—Antiquary. 


OLD ENGLISH COTTAGES AND 
FARM HOUSES. 


A SERIES OF VOLUMES DESIGNED TO ae THE MOST 
TYPICAL AND pyres REMAINS OF MINOR DOMESTIC 
RCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 
Crown 4to (10in. h.. in.), handsomely bound in art canvas, 21s. each net- 


Each Volume contains 100 Photographic Plates artistically 
printed in Collotype, accompanied by Descriptive pd 
and Sketches. 


1. KENT and SUSSEX. Photographed Py 
w. aon ORTHY DAVIE, and Described by E. 
DAWB ( Recently MF. 9s 

“A valuable ll presented in a very attractive form.” — Builder. 


2. SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORDSHIRE, and 


CHESHIRE. Photographed by JAMES PAKKINSON, and 
Described by E. A. OU ( Recently published. 
“Every one of the plates has its own charm or interest. ‘There is 
not a single subject which one cannot linger over with pleasure and 
appreciation .”—Antiquary. 


3. The COTSWOLD DISTRICT, comprising 


Northants yey 
ag a by w. GALSWORTRY Dav ‘IE, and 
by E. GUY DAWBER. (Just pubioheds 
“This charming volume contains one hundred pictearaghe of the’ 
most —— domestic buildings in the country.”—Daily N 
6 volumes are attractive in sympathetic letterpress and ad printing, 
ond - delightful in illustration.” —Zimes. 











B. T. BATSFORD, 94, High Holborn, London. 


W. ° 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY .—Square 16mo, cloth, 23, 


SONGS FOR SAILORS. 


Tete Post.—“ Spirited, raed and vigorously graphic. 
‘ews.—* Very spirited.” 
Pali ail Gazette.—“' Keally admira 
Morning Advertiser.—“ Bure of a 7 "poraariy. 
John Bull.—* Vi ery successf: 
Metropolitan.—‘‘ Instinct with patriotic fire 
lustrated a News _ Rerere well done.” 
‘ews of the World.—‘‘ There is rif Sega y in these songs.” 
Mirrot —‘* With sdmirable felicity embodies national sentiments 
and emotions Mage stir the hearts of the people.” 
0. —** se songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of os that sailors most enjoy.” 





BENNETT’S POEMS. 








Nonconformist = These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine ring.” 
Leeds Mercury.—‘‘ There is no one who ite with 


Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In rH volume Det sea songs we 
= the ge which must secure its success.’ 
rte —‘‘ Dr Bennett has devoted his lyrical “pape toa noble. 

object in this pth Bn yet inexpensive work. 1 gem deserves 
to be patronized not = by our entire Royal Navy, ‘put by all our 
Sailors Homes and all o arine 

Eraminer.— Full of incident and strongly expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, dashing, musical roll and movement that reminds us 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches od 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 

Scotsman.—“ Dr. Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work....All 
spirited and vigorous. There is a healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
them which eught to make them popular with the class for whose use_ 
and pleasure they are designed.” 


Chatto & Windus, 111, 8t. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 








N O8WicH UNION FIRE OFFICE,. 


Founded 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH. 
CHIEF {> Fleet Street, EC. 
LONDON OFFICES ‘ ‘1, 72, King William Street, E.C. 
Claims Paid ...ccccccsccsveveceees £18,065,000 
Applications for Agencies invited. 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA.. 
The best ed for 
ACIDITY ef the STOMACH HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladie Infants. 


es, Children, and 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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NEW S8IX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


FLORENCE WARDEN’S NEW 


NOVEL.—Now ready. 


The YOUNGEST MISS BROWN. By Florence Warden, Author of ‘The House on the Marsh.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE LEAVENWORTH CASE.’—On APRIL 10. 


The MILLIONAIRE BABY. By Anna Katharine Green, Author of ‘The Leavenworth Case.’ 


ALLEN UPWARD’S NEW NOVEL.—On APRIL 17. 


The PHANTOM TORPEDO-BOATS. By Allen Upward, Author of ‘The Secret History of To-day, &c. 


A SPOILER of MEN. By Richard Marsh, Author of ‘The Beetle.’ 
The following Six-Shilling Novels will be ready shortly. 


STINGAREE. 
The ERROR of HER WAYS. 
The MISSING ELIZABETH. 


By E. W. Hornung. 





By Adeline Sergeant. 





| BALIOL GARTH. 








‘DILYS. 





By Algernon Gissing. 
By Fr. Rolfe. 
By Mrs. F. E. Penny. 








Feap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


LI TING of LONDON. By George R. Sims (“ Dagonet”). 








Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. Vol. I. 


(New Volume of the “ St. Martin’s Library ”). 





SHORTLY, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The 


WILD MARQUIS: Life and Adventures of Armand Guerry de 


Maubreuil 


(the Would-be Assassin of Napoleon I.). By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY, Author of ‘ With Zola i in | England.’ 








we 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


Printed in clear type on fine paper ; full size of page, 6} by 4 1-16 inches. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 


IMPORTANT SERIES OF ELEVEN NEW VOLUMES IN THE PRESS. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. In 5 vols.; and 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’S A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES and 
of WILLIAM IV. In 2 vols. 


| JUSTIN McCARTHY’S The REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. In1 vol. 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES, from the Accession of 


Queen Victoria to 1897. In 3 vols 


The other Volumes of the Series are as follows :— 


LONDON; ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS The AUTOCRAT of the BREAKFAST- 
TABLE. By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Illustrations by J. G. THOMSON. 


The ESSAYS of ELIA. By Charles Lamb. 


The LIFE of the FIELDS; The OPEN 
IR; NATURE NEAR LONDON. By 


of MEN; SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON (Shortly) ; 
GASPARD DE COLIGNY (Shortly). By Sir WALT aR 
BESANT. 


The DEEMSTER. By Hall Caine. 
The WOMAN in WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. (The Two Parts.) 


By DANIEL DEFOE. With 37 Illustrations by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. By 
THOMAS HARDY. 
‘CONDENSED NOVELS. By Bret Harte. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S POETICAL WORKS. The 


COLLECTED LIBRARY EDITION in 6 vols. is NOW COMPLETE, and a SECOND 
IMPRESSION is now on Sale. 36s. net for the 6 vols. crown 8vo, buckram, gilt tops. 


‘The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS as Revealed in his 
Writings. By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. [ Shortly. 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES, from the Diamond 
Jubilee, 1897, to tne Accession of King Edward VII. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
2 vols. demy bvo, cloth, 24s. [Preparing. 


RECOLLECTIONS of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON in 
the PACIFIC. By ARTHUR JOHNSTONE. With Portraits and Facsimile Letter. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. [ Preparing. 


A 
JEFFERIES. 











The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. With | | 
32 Full- Page Illustrations. 
LATE TO MEND.” — CHARLES READE. 





MEMORIES and PORTRAITS; VIRGINI- 
BUS PUERISQUE; MEN and BOOKS; NEW 
ARABIAN NIGHTS; ACROSS the PLAINS; The 
MERRY MEN (May 4). By ROBERT LOUIS’ STE- 
VENSO 

The POCKET R. L. S. 

SKETCHES. By Mark Twain. 


The COMPLETE ANGLER. By Walton 
and COTTON. 


' The DECAMERON. By Boccaccio. 


With 


RICHARD 





‘IT IS NEVER TOO | 





A RAINY JUNE, and Three other Stories. By 
OUIDA. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Shortly. 
The MAN-HUNTER. By Dick Donovan, Author of 


‘The Man from Manchester,’ &c. A NEW EDITION. Crown §vo, picture cloth, 
flat back, 2s. 


The ADVENTURES of JONES. By Hayden Carruth. 


With Illustrations. A NEW EDITION. Feap. 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


WHEN a GIRL’S ENGAGED. By Hope Merrick. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


The POET and the PIERROT. By Dorothea Deakin, 


Author of ‘ The Smile of Melinda,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 





NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


The LADY of LYNN. By Sir Walter Besant. 
With 12 Illustrations by G. DEMAIN HAMMOND. 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. By William 
WESTALL. 


A PRINCE of GOOD FELLOWS. By Robert | The MASSARENES. By Ouida. 


BARR. Illustrated by J. F. SULLIVAN. 


The ppAG of DIAMONDS. By G. Manville 


| HAVILAND'S CHUM. By Bertram Mitford. | The “SHADOW of the ROPE. By E. W, 


[May. 





London: 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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